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Preface. 

Tb£ greatest ornameot of an accomplished gentle-' 
man, is a perfect koowledg-e of things, and a deep^ 
inapectioQ ioto the prinoiples and oharacters of men.- 
He that aims at tnis knowledge, says the leame<l 
Graciao, must make a conection of good thought* 
from books ; of apothegms, beroioal expressions, iris^ 
men's axioms and observations, &c. r^ow, the col- 
lecting together of these necessary materials as at 
ibundation of biowledge, is the work of the follomng 
sheets : but the saperstmctare must- be tko reader's 
Mt, and con only be perfeeted by himself; that itf, 
by oppHoation and pmotice. 

Preoepts, wlien oontracted into sentences, strike 
the aflbctions, and. are more easily retained ; and fl 
few useful ones at hand, accordmfl^ to Seneca, do 
more towards a happy life, than woole volumes of 
cautions, that we know not where to find. 

Of the variety of books of this nature that are pub- 
lished, few answer the design ; most of them arc filled 
with low and trivial matter, and afford little instruc- 
tion or impit)vement. Yet as some good thin^ are 
interspersed among them, we have collected and inser- 
ted such as we think may serve to enrich the work. 
But the major part is extracted from the writings of 
the most eminent Philosophers, Divines, and Moral- 
ists, and other approved Authors, who have writteo in 
the sententious way. 

Our endeayor has been, to follow nature, and keep 
close to truth. What seemed to be abstruse, is made 
clear ; and what prolix, is contracted in as few words 
as possible^ not to lose their strength and beauty. 
It cannot be expected, that every sentence should 
hare the authority of a maxim. Stars differ in bright- 
ness : yet those that shine the least, may have their 
influences. 

It was neither practicable, nor did we think it neces- 
sary, to clog every line or sentence with citation ; 
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iv Preface. 

for what is good, will stand so, without any great 
name to support it. But as some are curious ot know- 
ing who speaks, as well as of what is said, we have to 
several passages mentioned from whence they were 
taken. 

The whole is a picture of human lifa, wherein the 
passions, follies, and foibles of mankind are delineated, 
and expressed in their proper colors: virtue is set 
forth in the most amiable light ; and vice exposed i|i 
its natural deformity. 

A compendium of moral institutes and counsels 
drawn from the best writers, will be always enter- 
taining to ingenious minds. And to make the read- 
ing the more agreeable, the greatest part is digested, 
under proper neads ; the rest are miscellaneous : 
every page containing such variety of useful reflec- 
tions, as to yield at once both profit and pleaivve. 
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RULE OF LIFE: 



EDUCATION, GENIUS, PRECEPT, AND EXAMPLE. 

The great business of man is, to improve his mind, 
and govern his manners. M, Jiurd, 

Th« educator's care, aljove all things, should 
he, first to lay in his charge the foundation of 
religion and virtue. Waikvr, 

What sculpture is to a block of marble, educa- 
tion is to a human soul. The philosopher, the 
saint, and the hero ; the wise, the good, or the 
great man very often lie hid and concealed in a 
plebeian ; which a proper education might have 
disinterred, and have brought to light. Spectator. 

If we inquire why it is that men grow every 
day more loose in their principles, and vicious in 
their practices, it will appear, that in the educa- 
tion of persons of all ranks, there is no book taught 
that has any relation to the sacred writings. 
Benson. 

Parents are commonly more careful to bestow 
wit on their children than virtue ; the art of speak- 
ing well, rather than doing well : but their man- 
ners ought to be the great concern. Dr Fuller. 

That man must have a strange value for words, 
who can think it worth his while to hazard the 
innocence and virtue of his son, for a little Greek 
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12 Custom, Novelty, and Opinion. 

Custom passeth nature, especially in vice and 
dissoluteness. When 3 oung men know that they 
have an unbridled license, all hope of amendment 
is utterly perished in them ; and it is next to im- 
possible to rccliiiin thcraby couiisel, instruction, or 
reason. Fr. Jlrcad. 

The opinions of men arc as many and as difler- 
ent as their persons. The greatest diligence, and 
most prudent conduct, can never please them alL 

Custom lessens admiration. An indifferent nov- 
elty commonly carries it from the Highest excel- 
lence that begins to grow old. 

If we could discover perfectly the origin of 
our customs and forms of life, we might think that 
time had either played the fool with us, or we 
with it. 

Custom, says Plato, is no small matter. A 
custom or habit of life does frequently alter the 
natural inclination cither to good or evil. 

It is common, says Tacitus, To esteem most 
what is most unknown. 

Nature has been extremely fruitful of wonders 
in the kingdoms that compose the British monar- 
chy ; and it is a ridiculous custom, that gentle- 
men of fortune shotdd be carried away with a de- 
sire of seeing the curiosities of other countries, 
before they have any tolerable insight into their 
own. Travelling sometimes makes wise men 
better, but always a fool worse. 



Oift(om, Aove/fy, and Ophtian. 13 

Opinion is the main thing which docs good or 
harm in the world. It is our false opinions of 
tilings which ruin us. M. Aurtl. 

There arc some in whom one would think, that 
nature had placed all things the wrong way ; un- 
intelligible in their reasonings, depraved in their 
opinions, and irregular in all their actions. 

Whether fondness of fashion, or love of novelty, 
betray men into the most mistakes, it is diflScult 
to determine. The best things are slighted by 
some for the sake of mere antitjuity, though foimd- 
cd upon authority and reason ; and others main- 
tain a veneration for whatever custom has estab- 
lished, though founded upon neither. 

Opinion is the guide of fools ; but wise men are 
conducted by reason and prudence. Half truth 
[ and half falsehood is monstrous. 

By manuring, the most barren ground, may be 
made to produce good fruit ; by art, the fiercest 
beasts, are made tame ; so by custom, are moral 
virtues acquired. Plu. 

Vicious habits are so great a stain upon human 
nature, and so odious in themselves, that every 
person actuated by right reason would avoid them, 
though he was sure they would be always con- 
cealed both from God and man, and had no future 
punishment entailed upon them. Cicero. 

Most men judge according to their interests, 
and abound in their own sense. Let two be of a 
contrary opinion, yet each presumes to have right 
on his side. But reason, has always been faith- 
ful, and never had two faces. Gratian. 



14 LaWf JnsHce, and Oppre$$ion, 

Novelty heis charms that our minds can hardly 
withstand. The most valuable things, if they have 
for a long while appeared among us, do not make 
any impression as they are good, but give us a dis- 
taste as they are old. When the influence of 
this fantastical humor is over, the same men or 
things will eome to be admired again, by a happy 
return of our good taste. St. ^oennond. 



LAW, JUSTICE, AND OPPRESSION. 

To be perfectly just is an attribute of the dinne 
nature ; to be so to the utmost of our abilities, is 
the glory of man. Addison. 

No man is wise or safe, but he that is honest. 
Sir W. Raleigh. 

Judges ought to be more learned than witty, 
more reverent than plausible, and more advised 
than confident. Above all things, integrity is 
their portion and proper virtue. Lord Bacon. 

The defending of a bad cause, is worse than 
the cause itself. 

The greatest of all injustice is that which goes 
under the name of law ; and of all sorts of tyranny 
the forcing the letter of the law against the equi- 
ty, is the most insupportable. Sir JR. L^ Estrange. 

Justice without mercy, ia extreme injury; cuid 
it is as great t3nranny, not to mitigate the laws, 
as it is iniquity to break them. The extremity of 
right, is the extremity of wrong. 



Low, Justice^ and Oppre$8um. 15 

When Augustus was to give sentence upon a 
sen, who would have killed his ftither, he did not, 
as the law required, command^him to be thrown 
into the Tyber, but onlj to be banished whither 
his father pleased ; remembering, that although 
the son deserved the worst, yet fathers love to 
inilici the least. 

Equity judge th with lenity, laws with extrem- 
ity. In all moral cases, the reason of the law is 
the law. Ih. ScoH. 

He that passes a sentence hastily, looks as if 
he did it willingly ; and then there is an injustice 
in the excess. <Sen. 

A judge that is prepossessed in any cause, and 
does not hear both sides indifferently, though the 
judgment he gives be right, yet himself errs ; for 
there can be no integrity where there is any par- 
tiality. 

When Alexander, heard any one accused, he 
would stop one ear with his hand, thereby reserv- 
ing audience for the defendant. 

To delay justice is injustice. Not to have a 
right, and not to come at it, differ little. Pen. 

Innocence is no protection against tyrannical 
power ; fop accusing is proving, where malice and 
force are joined in the prosecution. Force gov- 
erns the world, and success consecrates the cause. 
What does it avail the lamb for the wolf to 
have strong teeth? It is to no purpose to stand 
reasoning, where the adversary is both party and 
judge. 



16 LatVjJuBiice, and Opfreisian, 

Laws are like spider's webs, which catch the 
small flies, but let the great ones break through. 

Cicero complained, that many worthy ordinan- 
ces were settled by laws ; but those, for the most 
part, were corrupted and depraved by lawyers 
inventions. 

' At Thebes were erected statutes of judges, 
having no hands, and the chief of ihem had his 
eyes shut ; thereby signifying, that among them 
justice was not to be solicited either with bribery 
or address. 

Justice suflfers such actions as are done invol- 
untarily, to go unpunished. 

Where no law is, there is no transgression. 

He that is not above on injury, is below himself. 

It is a universal acknowledged maxim, That 
as soon as one contracting party departs from the 
condition of his engagement, the other is no lon- 
ger bound by his. 

Magistrates are to obey, as well as execute 
laws. Power is not to do wrong, but to punish 
the doers of it. 

Archidamus being asked. Who was the master 
of Sparta ? Answered, The laws ; and next them 
the magistrates. 

Religion in a magistrate strengthens his au- 
thority, because it proQures veneration, and gains 
a reputation to it. In all ihe afl?airs of this world, 
so much reputation is iiTVeality so much power. 
Mp. Tillotaon. 



Law^ Jv9iic€j and Oppression. 17 

Nothing is more against reason and nature, 
than for a man to exact of his neighbor beyond 
his ability, or oppress him by violence and force, 
or color of law. It is enough for such to bear 
their misfortune without being persecuted, and 
treated with that insolence and severity they too 
often meet with. Lawful ends may be very un- 
lawfully attained. Gent. Gall. 

Necessity, that great refuge and excuse for 
human fraUty, breaks through all law ; and he is 
not to be accounted in fault, whose crime is not 
the effect of choice, but force. Sen. 

The man who wants mercy, makes the law of 
the land his gospel, and all his cases of conscience 
are determined by this attorney. The guilt of 
being unfortunate, is never to be defended by the 
best advocate in the world. All he can do or say 
will be received with prejudice by an unconjpas- 
sionate creditor. Spec. 

He that is innocent, may well be confident. 

Solon being asked, Why amongst his laws there 
"Was not one against personal affronts ? answered, 
He could not believe the world so fantastical as 
to regard them. 

A promise against law or duty, is void in its 
own nature. If it be just, says Agesilaus, I 
promised it ; if unjust, I only said it. And that 
is the condition of the obligation in all cases. 

It was the saying of ^ certain prince, That we 
must dispense with justice in small matters, in 
order to keep it in great ones. 



18 Law^ JHiUte^ and Opprei9Um. 

There have been many laws made by men, 
which swerve from honesty, reason, and the dic- 
tates of nature. By the law of arms, he is de- 
graded from all honor, who puts up with an af- 
front ; and by the civil law, he that takes ven- 
geance for it, incurs a capital punishment. He 
that seeks redress by the law for an ati&ont, is 
disgraced ; and he that does not seek redress in 
this way, is pimished by the law. J\ioHtaigne, 

Fidelity and truth is the foundation of all justice. 

Perjury is not only a wrong to particular per- 
sons, but treason against human society ; sub- 
verting at once the foundation of public peace and 
justice, and the private security of every man's 
life and fortune. .Abp. TiUotson. 

It is said of a French governor, who under- 
stood no law, but who was by his post obliged to 
hear and determine causes, that he did it by the 
decision of dice ; for after having judiciously heard 
both sides, he would throw a main betwixt the 
plaintiff and defendant, and to which soever the 
dice gave it, he would decide it; and with so 
much success, that his justice gained great repu- 
tation. 

In this world men thrive by villainy ; lying and 
deceiving are accounted just : to ^}e rich is to 
be wise, and tyranny is honorable. Though little 
thefls and petty mischiefs are internipted by the 
laws ; yet if a mischief becomes public and great, 
acted by princes, and effected by armies, if rob- 
beries be committed by whole fleets, it is virtue^ 
and it is glory. Bp Taylor, 



If evesy suitor suffered as much for the holy 
fidth as he does about the travel of his process, 
there would be as many martyrs in chanceries, 
and other courts of justice, as there were at Rome 
in the times of the persecutions by the old em- 
perors. Fenion*8 epis. 

The laws keep up their credit, not because they 
are all just, but because they are laws. This is 
the mystical foundation of their authority, and 
they have no other. Montaigne. 



TKMPERAITCE, PRUDENCE AND FORTITUDE. 

The richest endowments of the mind, are temfier- 
ance, prudence, and fortitude. Prudence is a 
universal virtue, which enters into the composition 
of all the rest ; and where she is not, fortitude 
loses its name and nature. Voiiurt, 

Self denial is a most exalted pleasure ; and the 
conquest of evil habits is a most glorious triumph. 

A wise man stands firm in all extremities, and 
bears the lot of his humanity with a divine tem- 
per. Sen, 

Virtue is made for difficulties, and grows stron- 
ger and brighter for such trials. 

Men will have the same veneration for a person 
who suffers adversity without dejection, as they 
will for demolished temples, the very ruins of 
which are reverenc'd and ador'd. ftnton^9 epis. 

There is a heroic innocence, as well as a heroic 
courage. St. Bcermond, 



20 Ttmperanee^ Prudeine^f Mkl 

It is a raaxini of prudence, to leave things be — ^ 
fore they leave us. 

The true way to advance another's virtue, to " 
to follow it ; and the best way to cry dowrx 
another's vice, is to decline it. 

There can be no peace in human life without 
the contempt of all evil. Sen, 

w 

The greater the difficulty, the more glory in 
surmounting it. Skilful pilots gain their reputa- 
tion from storms and tempests. Epicur. mor. 

To be valorous, is not always to be venturous. ^ 

As fortitude suifers not the mind to be deject- 
ed with evil, so temperance suffers it not to be 
drawn from honesty by allurements. 

A warm heart requires a cool head, courage 
without conduct is like fancy without judgment ; 
all sail, and no balast. 

No man was ever cast down with the injuries of 
fortune, unless he previously suffered himself to 
be deceived by her favors. 

Judgment is the throne of prudence, and silence 
is its sanctuary. 

Nothing would fortify us more against all man- 
ner of accidents, than the remembrance of this 
maxim, That we can never be hurt but by our- 
selves. If our reason be what it ought, and our 
actionsi according to it, we are invulnerable. Char. 

Fortitude has it extremes as well as the rest of 
the virtues, and ought, like^em, to be always 
attended by prudence. Foi/. 
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ParHiflde. 31 

A wke man ia out of the reach of fortune ; ami 
all attempts upon him are no more than Xerxes' 
arrows. They may darken the day, but they 
cannot strike the sun. 

Charity obliges us not to mistrust a man ; pru- 
dence not to trust him before we know him. 

A virtuous and well disposed person, is like 
good metal, the more he is fired, the more he is 
fined ; the more he is opposed, the more he is 
approved. Wrongs may well try him, and touch 
him, but they cannot imprint in him any false 
stamp. C. Richel, 

It is a Spanish qj^axim, that he who loseth 
wealth, loseth much; he who loseth a friend, 
loseth more ; but he who loseth his spirits, loseth 
all. 

The virtue of prosperity, is temperance ; the 
virtue of adversity, is fortitude ; which in morals 
is the most heroic virtue. Prosperity is the bles- 
sing of the old Testament, adversity is the bles- 
sing of the new ; which carries a greater bene- 
diction, and a clearer revelation of God's favor. 
Lord JBacon. 

Though fortune seems to be a universal mis- 
tress, yet prudence is her's. When we arc guided 
by prudence, we arc surrounded by all the other 
divinities. 

The prerogatives of good men appear plain in 
tliis, that men grant more honor to the sepulchres 
of the virtuous, than to the boasted palaces of the 
wicked. Fr. Acad, 



22 JingBr and Revtngi. 

There is a mean in all things. Even virtue, 
itseirhath its stated limits; which not beioig 
strictly observed, it ceases to be virtue. Horace. 

A virtuous habit of the mind is so absolutely 
necessary to influence the whole life, and beautify ■ 
every particular action ; to overbalance or repel 
all the gilded charms of avarice, pride, and self 
interest ; that a man deservedly procures the last- 
ing epithets of good or bad, as he appears eithef 
swayed by, or regardless of it. 

A man of virtue is an honor to his country, a 
glory to humanity, a satisfaction to himself, and a 
benefactor to the whole world. He is rich with- 
out ostentation, courteous Without deceit, and 
brave without vice. 



ANGER AND REVENGE. 

An angry man who suppresses his passions, 
thinks worse than he speaks ; and an angry man 
that will chide, speaks worse than he thinks. 
Lord Bacon. 

If you are affronted, it is better to pass it by kr 
silence, or with a jest, though with some dishonor, 
than to endeavor revenge. If you can keep rea- 
son above passion, that, and watchfulness, will be 
your best defendants. Sir Isaac J^Tewton. 

It is better to prevent a quarrel before hand,* 
than to revenge it afterwards. 

A vindictive temper is not only uneasy to 
others, but to them that have it. 




Anger and Revenge. 23 

Dislike what desenres it, but never hate ; for 
that IB of the nature of malice, which is applied for 
to pezBons, not things. Pen* 

Anger may glance into the breast of a wise 
\ man, but rests only in the bosom of fools. 

In all things mistakes are excusable, but an 
error that proceeds from any good principles, 
leares no room for resentment. 

None- more impatiently suffer injuries, than 
those who are most forward in doing them. 

What men want of reason for their opinions, 
they usually supply and make up in rage. *Abp. 
TiUoison, 

When Socrates, found in himself any disposi- 
tion to anger, he would check it by speaking low, 
in opposition to the motions of his displeasure. 

£>iscord is every where a troublesome compan- 
ion : but when it is shut up within a family, and 
happens amongst relations that cannot easily 
part, it is harder to deal with. 

It is much better to reprove, than to be angry 
secretly. 

He that waits fbr an opportunity of taking his 
revenge, watches to do himself a mischief. 

Passion evaporates by words, as grief does by 
tears. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy ; but in passing it over ; he is superior. 
Lard Bacon. 



.24 Anger and Revenge. 

It is the only valor to remit a wrong ; and the 
greatest applause, to forgive an injury. 

To be able to bear provocation, is an argu- 
ment of great wisdom ; and to forgive it, of a 
great mind. »dbp. TUhlson. 

It costs more to revenge injuries, than to bear 
them. 

One long anger, and twenty short ones, have 
no very great difference. 

He that will be angry for any thing, will be 
angry for nothing. 

The most irreconcilable, enmities grow from 
the most intimate friendships. 

None should be so implacable, as i^ refuse a 
humble submission. He whose very best actions 
must be seen with favorable allowance, cannot 
be too mild, moderate, and forgiving. Spec. 

To pardon faults of error, is but justice to the 
failings of our nature. 

There cannot possibly be a greater extrava- 
gance, than for a man to run the hazard of losing 
liis hfc to satisfy his revenge. When Mark An- 
tony, after the battle of Actium, ohallenged Au- 
gustus, he took no further notice of the insult, 
than to send back his answer, That if Antony was 
weary of his life, there were other ways of dis- 
patch besides fighting him j and for his part, he 
should not trouble himself to be his executioner. 

If we do not subdue our anger, it will subdue 
ni4. It is the second word that makes the quarrel. 



Anger and Rtveng/^}-' 9% 
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The noblest remedy for injuries, is oblivions 
tight bjuries are made lighter hy not regarding 

them. 

To err is human ; to forgive divine. Mr, Pcp§* 

Pride cometh only by contention. 

Revenge stops for nothing that is violent and 
wicked. The histories of all ages are full of tba 
tragical outrages that have been executed by thii 
diabolical passion. Sir R. U Estrange, 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over 
another man, than this, that when the injury be- 
gan on his part, for the kindness to begin on ours. 
JStbp. TiUoison. 

Yielding pacifieth great offences. 

We ought to divert ourselves of hatred, for the 
interest of our own quiet. St. Evermond. 

Anger begins with folly, and ends with re- 
pentance. Pythagoras. 

We often forgive those that have injured us, 
but we can never pardon those that we have in- 
jured. Rochester. 

The more high and lofty a building is, the 
more props it wants to keep it up. We ought 
never to despise the resentment of our inferiors, 
because the less we fear it, the more it is dan- 
gerous. 

As we are often incensed without a cause, so 

we are apt to continue our anger, lest it should 

appear to our disgrace to have begun without 

occasion. 

2 



S6 •Ai^ar and Rwenge. 

There is no man obliged to live so free from 
passion, as not to shew some resentment ; and it i 
is rather stoical stupidity than rirtue, to do-oth* 
erwise. 

A wise man hath no more anger than is ne- 
cessary to shew that he can apprehend the first 
wrong, nor any more revenge than justly to pre- 
vent a second. 

Vexation is rather to be taken than given. 
Revenge never repairs an injury. 

Hipponax, a poet of Ephesus, was so deformed 
of visage, that Bupalus drew his picture for men 
to laugh at : upon* which he wrote such sharp 
verse against the painter, that for anger and 
shame he hanged himself. 

A man only takes satisfaction and revenge, 
when he humbles his enemy, and forces him to 
submission. Charron. 

One unquit perverse disposition, distempers the ^ 
peace and unity of a whole Ifamily or society ] as 
one jarring instrument will spoil a whole concert. 

Our passions are like the seas agitated by the 
winds : and as Grod hath set bounds to these, so 
should we to those : So far they shall go, and no 
farther. 

In sickness, our distemper makes us lothe the 
most natural meat ; in anger, our fury makes us 
resist courteous advice. 

^That anger is not warrantable, which bath 
se^n two suns. 



Anger and Revenge. Ht 

The most tolerable sort of revenge, is for thoM 
wrongs which there is no law to remedy. But 
then let a man take heed, that the revenge be 
such as there is no law to punilsh ; else a man's 
enemy is still beforehand, and is two for one. 
JLord Bctcon. 

There is no revenge more hert)ic, than that 
which torments envy, by doing good. 

The discretion of a man deferreth his anger» 
and it is his glory to pass over a transgression. 

It was a noble victory which EucHd got over 
his angry brother, who, being highly displeased, 
cried out. Let me perish, if I be not revenged ! 
But he answered, And let me perish, if I do not 
make you kind, and quickly forget your anger ! 

A passionate temper renders a man unfit for 
advice, deprives him of his reason, robs him of all 
that is either great or noble in his nature; it 
makes^ him unfit for conversation, destroys fhend- 
ship, changes justice into cruelty, and turns all 
order into confusipn. 

Men of proud and passionate tempers, like those 
who have pestilential diseases, have only this 
advantage over their defects, that though they 
be not guilty at all of valor, yet they cause all 
the world to fly from them. Balzac. 

Hatred is so durable and so obstinate, that re^ 
conciliation on a sick bed is the sweetest sign of 
death. Bray ere. 

Inconsiderate rashness may lessen the evil of a 
mischance dofie by us, but cannot Hillj absolve 
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us fVom it ; for reason is given iis, that in all our 
actions we should govern ourselves by it. 

There is an odious spirit in manj persons, who 
are better pleased to detect a ^Eiult, then to com- 
mend a virtue. 

We must forget the good we do, for fear of up^ 
braiding ; and religion bids us forget injuries,, lest 
the remembrance of them should suggest to u« a 
desire of revenge. 



AMBITION, AVARICE, PRIDE, AND PRODIGALITY. 

Of all human actions, pride the most seldom ob- 
tains its end; for while it aims at honor and repu- 
tation, it reaps contempt and derision. Walker, 

Covetou8\iien need money least, yet they nuxtt 
affect it; but prodigals who need it most, have 
the least regard for it. 

That plenty should produce either covetouaness 
or prodigality, is a perversion ck providence ; and 
yet the generality of men are thA worse for their 
riches. Ptn. 

Poverty wants some, luxury many, but avarice 
all things. GotoUy. 

To live above our station, shows a proud heart ; 
and to Hve under it, discovers a narrow souL 

There is no greater sign of a mean and sordid 
spirit, says Cicero, than to doat upon riches ; nor 
is any thing more magnifioent, than to lay them 
put freely in acts of bounty axkd hberality. 
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Avarice and ambition are the two elements that 
enter into the composition of all crimes. Ambi- 
tion is boandless, and avarice insatiable. 

Sordid selfishness doth contract and narrow our 
benevolence, and cause us, like serpents, to infold 
ourselves within ourselves, and to turn out our 
stingy to all the world besides. Dr Scott. 

Pride and ill nature will be hated in spite of all 
the wealth and greatness in the world. Civility 
is always safe, but pride creates enemies. 

If a proud man makes me keep my distance, 
the comfort is, he at the same time keeps hit. 
Swift, 

Where avarice rules, there is nothing of hu- 
manity. Interest supersedes all arguments of 
afPeetion and consanguinity. 

As liberality makes friends d enemies, so pride 
makes enemies of friends. 

Riches should be admitted into our houses, but 
bot into our hearts ; we may take them into our 
possession, but not into our affections. Charran. 

Pride is generally the effect of ignorance ; for 
pride and folly attend each other. 

Money, like dung, does no good till it is spread. 
There is no real use of riches, except it be in the 
distribution ; the rest is but conceit. Ld Bacon. 

It is fruition, and not possession, that renders us 
happy. Montaigne. 

Some are by nature so covetous and miserable, 
that it is as much in vain to attempt to enlarge 
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their minds, as it is to attempt to plotigh the 
rocks. Earl oj tlsaex. 

Ostentation and pride, on account of honor and 
preferment, are much more offensive than upon 
any personal qualification. Roches. 

A certain cavalier, hearing that an old friend of 
his was advanced to a cardinalate, went to con- 
gratulate his eminence upon his new honor. — 
Pray, Sir, says the cardinal, may I crave the 
favor of your name, and your business ? I am 
come, says the cavalier, to condole with your 
eminence, and to tell you, how heartily I pity 
men that are overcharged with dignity and pre- 
ferment ; for it turns some people's brains to that 
degree, that they can neither see, hear, nor 
understand like other men ; and makes them as 
absolutely forget their old friends, es if they had 
never seen them before in their lives. Sir R. 
L^ Estrange. 

Seneca observes well, That it is the coifttant 
fault and inseparable iU quality of ambition^ never 
to look behind it. h 

It is a very great unhappiness for a man to be 
too well known to the world, and too much un- 
known to himself. Alexander was below a man, 
when he affected to be a God. 

The same action which has a diadem for its 
aim, has often an ignominious death for its end. 

He has most, that covets least. A wise man, 
says Sir P. Sidney, wants but little, because be 
desires not too much, 
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It is said, That covetbusness iniuit be a rnrnm^ 
vible vice, to weary a man in procuring riches, and 
suffer him to enjojr them when they are gotten. 

What can be a more wretched sight, than to 
see a starving miser mortify without religion % to 
submit too such voluntary hardships to no pur- 
pose, and lose the present without providing for 
the future? 6otf. 

He that spares in every thing, is a niggard ; 
and he that spares in nothing, is profuse ; neither 
of which can be generous or liberal. Aim. Pti»A. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miser robs him- 
self. Bruyert, 

It is a much easier task to dig metal out of its 
native mine, than to get it out of the covetous 
man's coffer. Death only has the key of the 
miser's chest. 

He who serveth none but himself, is n slave to 
a fooi. 

Strange ! that a man should so care for riches, 
as to imagine them his own, or use them, as 
though they were another's ; who when he might 
be happy in spending them, will be miserable in 
keeping them ; and had rather dying leave wealth 
with his enemies, than, being alive, relieve his 
friends. Dr. Ful. 

Zeno said. That an avaricious man was like 
barren sandy ground, which sucks in all the rain 
and dews with greediness and thirst, but yields 
neither fruitfVil herbs nor plants to the inhabitantP- 



Those who delight to insult the tinxurous ; imd 
mean do but swell themselves up into a more 
extravagant and remorseless, barbarity. Charrom. 

Pride, joined with many virtues, choaks them 

Some people are all quality. You would thii^ 
they were made up of nothing but title and gen- 
ealogy. The stamp of dignity defaces in them 
the very character of humanity ; and transports 
them to such a degree of haughtiness, that they 
reckon it below themselves to exercise either good 
nature or good manners. Sir R, V Estrange. 

If we could trace our descents, says Seneca, we 
should find that all slaves come from princes, and 
all princes from slaves. We are all of us com- 
posed of the same elements, all of us equal, if we 
could but recover our evidence. But when we 
can carry it no farther, the herald provides us somer 
hero to supply the place of an illustrious original ; 
and there is the rise of arms and families. 

Likeness begets love ; yet proud men hate each 
other. 

Conscience and covetousness are never to be 
reconciled. Like fire and water, they always 
destroy each other, according to the predominan- 
cy of either. Collier. 

Interest speaks all manner of languages, and 
acts all sorts of parts. Virtues are lost in interest 
as rivers in the sea. 

History tells of illustrious villains, but there 
never was an illustrious miser. St. JEhermond, 
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A poor spirit is po<»er than a poor purse. A 
very few pounds a year would ease a man of the 
scaiidal of avarice. Dean Stoijt 

What madness is it for a man to starve himself 
to enrich his heir, and so turn'a friend into an en- 
emy ! for his joy at your death will be propor- 
tioned to what you leave him. Seneca. 

It is a» disagreeable fbr a prodigal to keep an 
account of his expenses, as it is for a sinner to ex- 
amine his conscience; the deeper they search^ 
the worse they find themselves. 

A wise man will desire no more than what he 
may get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, 
aAd live contentedly. Lord Bacon. 

Nothing can be more vain than the courting of 
popular applause, if we consider the emptiness of 
the sound, the precarious tenure, the little judg- 
ment of those that give it us, and the narrow 
compass it is confined to. Engl. Tkeaph, 

The best kindness of a proud man has oflen 
such a mixture of arrogancy, that his greatest 
obligations are rendered ungracious to a worthy 
receiver. 

He that swells in prosperity, will shrink in ad- 
yersily. 

Where is that advantage under the sun, that 
any but a gentleman would be proud of? or where 
is-that pride itself, that any mortal in his right 
wits would be eishamed off Sir R. L' Estrange, 

To be proud of knowledge, is to be blind in the 

light ; to be proud of virtue, is to poison yourself 

•2 
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with the antidote ; to be proud of authority, ig to 
make your ri«e your downfall. 

The greatest man living, may stand in need of 
the meanest, as much as the meanest does of him. 
Dr Fuller. 

The best way to humble a proud man, is to 
take no notice of him. 

Ambition to rule, is more veheiiient than malice 
to revenge. 

The tallest trees are most in the power of the 
winds, and so are ambitious men in the power of 
the blasts of fortune. Great marks are soonest hit. 

A person who squanders away his fortune in 
rioting and profusehess, is neither just to himself 
or others : for, by a conduct of this kind, his su- 
perfluities flow in an irregular channel ; and tHose 
that are the most unworthy, are the greatest 
sharers of them ; who do not fail to censure him 
when his substance is exhausted, Dr Fuller. 

A man's desires always disappoint him, for 
though he meets with something that gives him 
satisfaction, yet it never thoroughly answers l^s 
expectation. Rufo. 

If money be not thy servant, it will be thy mas- 
ter. The covetous man cannot so properly be 
said to possess wealth, as that wealth can be said 
to possess him. Charron. 

What man in his senses, that has wherewithal 
to live free, would make himself a slave for super- 
fluities? What does that man want that has 
enough ? or what is he the better for abundance, 
that can never be satisfled ? Sir fi. V Estrange, 
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The only gratification a covetous man gives his 
neighbor ; is to let them see, that he himself is no 
better for what he has, than they are. Pen, 

Tantalus, was ready to perish with thirst, 
though up to the chin in water. Change but the 
name, and every rich miser is the Tantalus in the 
fable. He sits gaping over his money ; and 
dares no more touch it, than he dares commit 
sacrilege. 

No kind admonition of friends, nor fear of pover- 
ty, can make, a prodigal become thrifty. The 
Grecians had a law that denied them their fathers 
sepulchre, who wasted their patrimony. It it 
wretched to see a house ruined by a prodigal. 

The prodigal has as little charity as the miser. 
His flinty soul is not to be touched with any ten- 
derness, humanity, or commiseration ; neither 
poverty nor distress, innocence nor merit, can 
melt him. That noble truth in holy writ, that 
there is a superior happiness in giving than in re- 
ceiving, he has never experienced. 

Pride had rather at any time go out of the way, 
than come behind. 

When Darius offered Alexander 10,000 talents, 
to divide Asia equally with him, he answered, 
The earth cannot bear two suns, nor Asia two 
kings. Parmenio, a friend of Alexander, hearing 
the great offers Darius had made, said. Were j, 
Alexander, I would accept them. So wouU I, 
nreplied Alexander, were I Parmenio. 

The most laudable ambition, is to be wise ; and 
the greatest wisdom, is to be good, We may h% 
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AS ambitious as we please, if we aspire to the 
best things. 

Cleobulus being asked, why he sought not to ^ 
be advanced to honor and preferment ? made this 
reply, O friend, as long as I study and practise 
humility, I know where I am ,• but should I hunt 
after dignities and promotion, I am afraid I should 
lose myself. 

Other vices choose to be in the dark, but pride 
loves always to be seen in the hght.^ 

Turn your carcase the wronff side outward, 
(said the emperor Aurelius,) ana be proud, for, 
consider what a beauty, age, diseases, and death, 
will make of you. 

How deplorable is the blindness of human 
pride 1 Some must have their dead bodies laid in 
state, pompous funerals, superb monuments; 
which fill men in a manner with their own emp- 
tiness, which turn the saddest warnings G^ 
gives them in order to humble them, into the most 
dangerous illusions ; which endeavors to fix upon 
marble or brass a transitory grandeur, that passes 
away with so much rapidity ; which endeavors 
to secure to itself a portion of a worldly life in the 
very empire of death itself, 

A death-bed figure isf certainly the most hun^- 
bling sight in the worlJ. To set in so dark a 
cloud, and to go oflTwith langor, convulsions, and. 
deformity, is a terrible rebuke to the pride of^ 
human nature. Collier. 

Worldly glory ends with the world ; and for 
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what coucerns us, the Avorld ends with our lives. 
What have we to be proud of 1 Are not all things 
perishable 1 The time of flourishing pride is soon 
over, and our little greatness is lost in eternity. 



ENVT AND DETRACTION. 

A WISE man values himself upon the score of vir- 
tue, and not of opinion ; and thinks himself neith- 
er better nor worse for what others say of him. 

Virtue is not secure against envy. Men will 
lessen what they wont imitate. 

He that praiseth, bestows a favor ; but he that 
detracts, commits a robbery. 

It is observed, that the most censorious are 
generally the least judicious ; who having nothing 
to recommend themselves, will be finding faults 
with others. No man envies the merit of another, 
thfit has any of his own. 

Many speak ill, because they never learned to 
speak well. 

He that envieth maketh another man's virtue 
his vice, and another's happiness, his torment ; 
whereas he that rejoiceth at the prosperity of 
another, is partaker of the same. 

^ ni natvure is a contradiction to the laws of prov* 
"^ence, and the interest of mankind ; it is a pun- 
ishment no less than a fault to those that have it, 
M, Aruel 
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Envy is a pasaicm so full of cowardice and 
shame ; that no body ever had the confidence to 
own it. Rochester, 

The triumph of wit, is to make your good 
nature subdue your censure ; to be quick in seeing 
faults, and slow in exposing them. Spec. 

A good word is an easy obligation ; but not to 
speak ill, requires only our silence, which costs 
us nothing. Abp. TUlotson. 

Slanderers are like flies ; they leap over all 
man's good parts, to light upon his sores. 

Some people as much envy others a good name, 
as they want it themselves ; and perhaps that is 
the reason of it. Pen, 

There is an odious spirit in many persons, who 
are better pleased to detect a fault, then to com- 
mend a virtue. 

The worthiest people are most injured by slan- 
;derers ; as we usually find that to be the best fruit 
which the birds have been pecking at. l}*n Swift, 

It is a folly for an eminent man to think of es* 
caping censure, and a weakness to be affected 
with it. Fab. Maximus said. He was a greater 
coward that was afraid ofreproach, than he that 
would flee from his enemies. 

Socrates, when informed of some derogating 
speeches, one had used concerning him behind his%| 
back, made only this facetious reply. Let him 
beat me too when I am absent. 

A clear conscience fears no accusation. 
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It is harder to avoid censure, than to g^in ap- 
plaiise ; for this may be done by one great or wise 
action in an age ; but to escape censure, a man 
must pass his whole life without saying or doing 
one ill or foolish thing. Hum. Prud. 

Envy is fixed only on merit ; and, like a sore 
eye, is offended with every thing that is bright. 

A good life does not silence calumny, but it 
certainly disarms it. 

Diogenes being asked. How one should be re- 
venged of his enemy ? answered, By being a vir- 
tuous and an honest man. 

If a man is good, he is envied ; if evil, himself 
is envious. 

There is seldom any thing uttered in malice, 
which turns not to the hurt of the speaker. Ill 
reports do harm to him that makes them ; and to 
those they are made to, as well as those they are 
made of 

Envious people are doubly miserable, in being 
aflicted with others' prosperity, and their own 
adversity. 

We are no more to hear calumnies, than to re- 
port them. It is a sign of a bad reputation, to 
take pleasure in blasting the credit of our neigh- 
bors. He who sells his neighbor's credit at a low 
rate, makes the market for another to buy his at 
the same price. 

Some have a perfidious trick of ruining a roan 
by commendations ; to praise for small things, 
that they may disparage successfully for greater. 
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It is the worst of malice, says Plutarch, to inter- 
mix with reproaches some praises, that the accu- 
sations miay gain the firmer helief." 

Less of wit will serve, joined with ill nature, 
than with good. 

Philip ofMacedon said, He was beholden to the 
Athenian orators for reproving him ; for he would 
endeavor, both by words and actions, to make 
-them liars. And Plato on hearing it was asserted 
by some persons, that he was a very bad man^ 
said, I shall take care to live, so that nobody will 
believe them. 

Nothing is truly infamous, but what is wicked j 
and therefore shame can never disturb an inno- 
cent and virtuous mind. Dr. Sherl. 

That man hath but an ill life on't, who feeds 
himself with the faults and frailties of other peo- 
ple. '> Were not curiosity the purveyor, detraction 
would soon be starved into a tameness. 

The surest sign of a noble disposition, is to have 
no envy in one's nature. 

Our industrious search and enquiries should' 
chiefly be employed about our own afifairs at 
home ; for here we shall find so many offences in 
BUT conversation, such variety of perturbations in 
our souls, and manifest failures in our duty, that 
it will take up so much time to reform them, as 
not to leave us any leisure to be impertinent o^ 
ill-natured in remarking upon the faults of others, 
Plut 

w 

If we knew how little others enjoyed, it woul4 
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rescue the "world from one ein ; there would be no 
Buch thing as envy upon earth. Dr Young. 

He that values himself upon conscience, not 
cpnioQ, never heeds reproaches. "When I am ill 
spoken of^ I take it thus ; if I have not deserved 
it, I am never the worse ; if I have, I'll mend. 
Hvm. Prud. 

As a great body is not without a like shadow, 
neither is any eminent virtue without eminent 
detraction. 

The contempt of injurious words stifles them, 
but resentment revives them. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself, envieth 
it in others. Ud Bacon, 

In the business of tale-bearing, a liar hath as 
much credit as any ; for slander hath more power 
to persuade, than either reason or eloquence. 

The failings of good men are commonly more 
published in the world, than their good deeds ; 
and one fault of a well-deserving man will meet 
with more reproaches than all his virtues praise ; 
such is the force of ill-will and ill-nature. Spec, 

Censure is the tax a man pays the public for 
being eminent. 

When any man speaks ill of us, we are to 
make use of it as a caution, without troubling 
ourselves at the calumny. He is in a wretched 
case, that values himself upon other people's 
opinions, and depends upon their judgment for the 
peace of his life. 
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I do not allow of envy, said Euripides ; but fiv ; 
good I would be envied. 

Virtue is reproached as design, and religuttuf- 
only interest. The best of qualities must not past 
without a but, to allay their merit, and abate thar 
praises. Pen. 

It is in the power of every man to preserve bit 
probity ; but no man living has it in his power to 
say, that he can preserve his reputation, while 
there are so many evil tongues in the world ready 
to blast the fairest character, and so many open 
ears ready to receive their reports. 

Other passions have objects to flatter them, aoi 
seem to content and satisfy them for a while; 
there is power in ambition, pleasure in luxo* 
ry, and pelf in covetousness : but envy can 
nothing but vexation. Montaigne. 



HOPK, FKAR, ANXIETY, AND DISTRUST. 

Our hopes and fears are the mainsprings of all 
our religious endeavors. 

There is no one whose condition is so low, but 
that he may have hopes ; nor is any one so high, 
as to be out of the reach of fears. 

'Tis the fancy, not the reason of things, that 
makes us so uneasy. It is not the place, nor the 
condition, but the mind alone, that can make any 
body happy or miserable. Sir R. Id Estrange. 

Hope makes that present, by a prepossession of 
that which is to come. 
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'Every man has it in his own power, by the 
force of natural reason, to master the temptation 
of&Uing either into presumption or despair. Sir 
R. JL* Estrange, ^ 

Wisdom is always satisfied with its present en- 
joyments, because it frees a man from all anxious 
cares about futurities. 

• 

Hopes and fears chequer human life. He that 
wants hope, is the poorest man living. 

A wise man, says Seneca, is provided for occur- 
rences of any kind : the good he manages, the bad 
he vanquishes ; in prosperity he betrays no pre- 
sumption, in adversity he feels no despondency. 

When Anaxagoras was told of the death of his 
son, he only said, I knew he was mortal. So we 
in all casualties of life should say, I knew my 
riches were uncertain, that my friend was but a 
man. Such considerations would soon pacify us, 
because all our troubles proceed from their being 
unexpected. Plut, 

Hopes and disappointments are the lot and en- 
teitainraent of human life ; the one serves to keep 
us from presumption, the other from despair. 

None should despair, because God can help 
them ; and none should presume, because God 
can cross them. 

There is a medium between an excessive diffi- 
dence, cmd too universal a confidence. If we 
have no foresight, we are surprised ; if it is too 
nice, we are miserable. 
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The apprehension of evil is many times wcmi 
than the evil itself ; and the ills a man fean k< 
shall suffer, he suffers in the very fear of them. , 

A noble spirit must* not vary with its forttairf 
In your worst estate, hope ; in your best, ftar 
and in all be circumspect. Hum, Prud, 

A man cannot be truly happy here, without I 
well grounded hope of being happy hereailer. 

A firm trust in the assistance of an almigb^ 
being, naturally produces patience, hope, cheei 
fulness, and all other dispositions of mind, tbs 
alleviate those calamities which we are not alii 
to remove. Spec* 

'Tis virtue only that repels fear, and feaf <ml; 
that makes life troublesome. 

The keeping ourselves above grief and eveir 
painful passion, is indeed very beautiful and ei 
cellent and none but souls of the first rate seem t 
be qualified for the undertaking. Chaaron. 

There can be no peace in human life; withov 
the contempt of all events. He that troubles hi 
head with drawing consequences from mere coi 
tingencies, shall never be at rest. 

When a man hopes for nothing, he fears notl: 
ing. He that fears not the future, may enjoy th 
present. The melancholy person always presage 
misfortunes. 

A poor distracted man, and a rich distraote 
man, are pretty much upon an equality ; and, a 
far as the imagination goes, often change cond 
tions ; the poor man fancying himself a princ< 
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-whilst the rich one pines and tonnents himself 
-with all the anxieties of poverty. 

More perish through too much confidence, than 
by too much fear. Where one despairs, there are 
thousands that presume. 

As no man can expect a continual train of 
prosperity, he ought not to apprehend a constant 
adversity. 

Fear, unbalanced by hope, is desperation. 

Dost thou lament for what is to come ? Why ? 
beoause it is grievous. And wilt thou double thy 
griefii, l^th bringing them on before they come % 
Why should we run forward to meet those mise- 
ries, which at the same time we would fain shun. 

The thing says Montaigne, I am most afraid of, 
isiear : and that for a good reason; since passion 
alone, in the trouble of it, exceeds all other 
accidcuits. 

We should take a prudent care for the future, 
so OS to enjoy the present. It is no part of wis- 
dom, to be miserable to-day because we may 
happen to be so to-morrow. 

Hope is the last thing that dieth in man ; and 
though it be exceeding deceitful, yet it is of this 
good use to us, that while we are travelling 
through this life, it conducts us in an easier and 
Buare pleasant way to our journey's end. Roches. 

.It would be no virtue to bear calamities, if we 
did not feel them. Seneca. 

Miseries are endless, if we^stand in fear of all 
possibilities. 
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I>ivine providence always places the remedj:] 
near the evil. There is no duty, to which ptcr^.\ 
idence has not annexed a blessing ; nor is thm 
any affliction, for which virtue has not provided a 
remedj'. 

A contented mind, and a good conscience, will 
make a man happy in all conditions. He knows 
not how to fear, who dares to die. 

If some are refined, like gold, in the furnace (jt 
affliction, there are many more, that like cha^ 
are consumed in it. Sorrow, when it is excessim 
takes away fervor from piety, vigor from actioib 
health from the body, Ught from the reason,, ami 
repose from the conscience. 

It may serve as a comfort to us in all our calaiih 
ities and afflictions that he that loses any tbinf 
and gets wisdom by it, is a gainer by the loHr 
Sir R. L' Estrange, 

When faith, temperance, the graces, and othiaj 
celestial powers, left the earth, (says one of ^HgS'. 
ancients,) hope was the only goddess that 8taJ4 
behind. 1, 

The expectation of future happiness is the beat 
relief of anxious thoughts, the most perfect CQre< 
of melancholy, the guide of life, and the comftrt' 
of death. Turkish Spy. 

Hopes and cares, anger and fears, divide our 
life. Would you be free from these anxietiea t 
Think every day will be your last ; and then tha 
succeeding hours will be the more welcome, ba- 
cause unexpected. Horace. 
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There is but one way of fortifying the soul 
•gainst all gloomy presages and terrors of mind ; 
and that is, by securing to ourselves the friend- 
dup and protection of that Being who disposes of 
events and governs futurity. Spectator. 



GOVERNMENT OF THE PASSIONS. 

The utmost perfection we are capable of in this 
vorld, is to govern our lives and actions by the 
roles which nature hath set us, and to keep the 

Oder of our creation. 

« 

He is a wise man, who, though not skilled in 
idence, knows how to govern his passions and 
afiecUons. Our passions are our infirmities. He 
thai can make a sacrifice of his will, is lord of 
himself. 

Fusion has its foundation in nature: virtue is 
acquired by the improvement of our reason. 

No man is master of himself, so long as he is a 
dave to any thing else. 

Prudence governs the wise; but there are but a 
few of that sort, and the wisest are not so at all 
times ; whereas passion governs almost all the 
world, and at all times. 

They that have the fewest desires, hopes, and 
Buch like agitations of mind, are always the most 
isrene and quiet. 

It is the basest of passions, to like what we 
have not, and slight what we possess. 
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Physic has no more remedies against the dii^ 
eases of the body, than reason has preset vativeB 
against the passions of the mind. Earl ofEeeeg. 

Excess of sorrow is as foolish as profuse laugh* 
ter. Loud mirth, or immoderate sorrow, inequal- 
ity of behavior, either in prosperity or adversity, 
are alike ungraceful in a man that is bom to 
die. 

Passion is a sort of fever in the mind, which 
always leaves us weaker than it found us. 

Nothing alleviates grief so much, as the liberty 
of complaining : nothing makes one more sensibU 
of joy, than the delight of expressing it. 

He who indulges his sense in any excesses, 
renders himself obnoxious to his own reason f and 
to gratify the brute in him, displeases the- man, 
and sets his two natures at variance. Dr ScbU. 

It is certainly much easier wholly to decline a 
passion, than to keep it within just bounds and 
measures ; and that which few can moderate, 
almost any body may prevent. Charron: 

Philosophy and religion show themselves in no 
one instance so much as in preserving our no&ds 
firm and steady. 

He that does any thing rashly, must be thoug&t 
to do it willingly ) for he was free to deliberate or 
not. 

■ 

Absence cools moderate passions, and inflames 
violent ones ; as the wind blows out candles, but 
kindles fires. Rochef. 
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To mourn "without measure, is foUj; not to 

iioura at all, is insensibilitjr. 

Sadness contracts the mind, mirth dilates it. 

There is a time to laugh^ and a tirne to mourvt 
wcording to Soloinon ; a time to be sober, and a 
dme to be sensual, according to Epicurns. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the 
mighty : and he that ruleth his spirit, than he 
that taketh a city. 

Some in sorrow pull out their hair, as thouglv 
Jaldness was a remedy for grief. 

There is in human nature generally more of 
he fool, than of the wise ; and therefore those 
Realties by which the foolish part of men's minds 
ire taken, are more potent. Lord Bacon. 

Positive men err the most of any. 

We often hate we know not whv, without ex- 
imming either the good or the bad qualities of the 
)er8on ; and this senseless aversion of ours will 
jometimes fall upon men of extraordinary merit, 
't is the business of reason to correct this blind 
)assion, which is a reproach to it : for is there 
iny thing more unjust, than to have an aversion 
those that are an honor to human nature? 

Passion makes them fools, who otherwise are 
lot so : and shews them to be fools, who are so. 

We fly into transports ^'ithout reason, and 
udge of the happiness or calamity of human life, 
y false lights : a strict inquiry into the truth of 
latters, will help tts in the one, and compalrisoti 
^ill set lis right in the other. 

3 
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As nothing is so honorable as an ancient frie 
ship, 80 nothing is so scandalous as an oUTpasBi 

The first step to moderation, is to perceive i 
we are falling into a passion. One saying 
Diogenes, after a fellow had spit in his fe 
This affront, will surely make you angry ; 1 
said he, but I am thinking whether I ought 
be so, or no. 

They that laugh at every thing, and they t 
fret at every thing, are fools alike. 

The secret pleasure and tranquillity of the s 
is more to be valued, than all the laughter i 
extravagant mirth in the world. 

He that overcomes his passions, conquers 
greatest enemies. 

The government of our appetites and corr 
inclinations, will make our minds cheerful i 
easy. Ck>ntentment will sweeten a low fortu 
and patience will make our sufferings light. 

Moderation of the passions, judgment in co 
sel, and dexterity in affairs, are the most emin 
parts of wisdom. 

Plato, speaking of • passion ate persons, sa 
They are like men, standing upon their hea 
they see all things the wrong way. 

To be masters of ourselves, it is indispensil 
necessary that our thoughts and habits be gc 
and regular ; which is*effected by converse eitl 
with good books or persons. Hence we ra 
know ourselves, and adapt particular reniediei 
our fraihies ; for there is nothing impossible, tl 
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I ir.^l ■ necejMoij to the accomplishment of our happi 
pasfizf 



1^ 6 t:i| Sobriety and temperance ofall kinds ; mo(ierat< 

ijiDga enrcise; appetites well governed ; and the keep 

jis hsM iug of one's self from melancholy, and all violen 

U '. ^4 pinons and disorders of the mind ; do assist 

^ii?I:t tE preserve, confimi, and finish that which natur< 

ud complexion at first began. 
iLey 
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VANITT, FOLLY, AND AFFECTATION. 



To be covetous of applause, discovers a slcnde 
Dflrit ; and self-ccHiceit is the ordinary attendan 
quers i?| of ignorance. Spec, 

The most ignorant are the most conceited, am 
tbe most impatient of advice, they are unable U 
diN6ni either their own folly, or the wisdom o 
othms. 
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When young men are once dyed in pleasuri 
and vanity, they v^dll scarcely take anyothe 
oobir. 

There are a thousand fops made by art, fo 
one feol by nature. 

It is to affectation the world owes its whol< 
\ net of coxcombs. Nature in her whole drami 
never drew such a part: she has sometimes mad< 
a fixd, but a coxcomb is always of a man*s owi 
making. Spec, 

A beau dressed out, is like the cinnamon-tree 
the bftrk is worth more than the body. An as) 
ir%|it an ass, though laden or covered with gold 
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Men are found to be vainer, on account oft! 
qualities which they fondly believe they h 
than of those which they really have. Voih 

Some .would be thought to do great thi 
who are but tools or instruments ; like the 
that fancied he played upon the organ, whei 
only drew the bellows. 

Ostentation diminishes the merit of an ac 
He that is vain enough to cry up himself, o\ 
to be punished with the silence of others. 

The observation, That no man is ridiculou 
being what he is, but only in the affectatio 
being something more, is equally true both 
regard to the mind and to the body. Qtictrd 

A man of wit may sometimes be a coxco 
but a man of judgment never can. Roches, 

Men are as apt to defend their opinions, as i 
property : and would like it as well to have 
titlei to ueir estates questioned, as their sent 

Socrates had so little esteem of himself, 
he thought he knew nothing certain. 

Every man has as much vanity as he w 
understanding. An ass was carrjdng an in 
in procession ; and seeing the people fall d 
upon their knees before him, the silly an 
fancied all this while, that they worshiped h: 

There is more hope of a fool, than of a man 
is wise in his own conceit. 

Some men affect the ostentatiott of busu 
seeming always to be ftiUy employed the 
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LOUt raatariiLlly doing any thing. Such are 
mther busy men, than men of business. 

The vanity of human life is like a river, con- 
itantly passing away, and yet constantly coming 
QO. Dean Sxoifi. 

It is the infirmity of poor spirits, to be taken up 
with every fine appearance, and dazzled with 
cvory thing that sparkles. But great geniuses 
have but little admiration, because few things .. 
appear new to them. 

A fop of fashion is said to be the mercer's friend, 
the tailor's fool, and his own foe. Though a coat 
be ever so fine that a fool wears, it is still but a 
fool's coat. Spec. 

The monstrous affectation of our travelled gen- 
tlemen and ladies to speak in the French air, to 
dress, to cook, to write in French, has corrupted 
at once both our language and our manners. 
ftUori$ d%$8. 

The strongest passions allow us some rest, but 
Vanity keeps us perpetually in motion. What a 
dust I raise ! says the fly upon a coach-wheel. 

The desire.of being thought wise, is often a 
hindrance to being so ; for such an one is more 
solicitous to let the world see what knowledge 
be bath, than to learn that which he wants. 

Some men will believe nothing but what they 
I can comprehend ; and there are but few things 
that such are able to comprehend. St. H^ermond. 

It was a wise saying of Aristotle to an indis- 
creet and self-conceited person, That he wished 
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he was what the other thought himself to be, and 
that his enemies were such as he was. 

A seeming modesty is a surer evidence of van- 
ity, than a moderate degree of assurance. 

When men will not be reasoned out of a vam- 
ity, they must be ridiculed out of it. 

A man is looked upon to be a stranger to all, 
that he affects. 

Some put so much weight upon show and mi- 
aments, that even the thought of death is made 
less heavy to them by the contemplation of their 
being laid out in state, and honorably attended to 
the grave. 

A wise man endeavors to shine in himself, a 
fool to outshine others. The first is humbled by 
the sense of his own infirmities, the last is lifted 
up by the discovery of those which he observes in 
others. The wise man considers what he wanti, 
but the fool what he abounds in. The wise man 
is happy when he gains his own approbation, 
but the fool when he recommends himself to the 
applause of those about him. 

Of all sorts of affectation, that which is most 
incurable, is the affectation of wisdom ; becailse 
the disease is in the remedy itself; and falls upon 
reason, which only could and ought to cure it, 
were it any where else. 
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tUlCAlf LEARNING, ITS USE AND INSUFFICISlfCT. 

Man thinks it the finest thing in the world, to 
know much ; and therefore is greatly apt to es- 
teem himself better than his neighbors, if he oolj 
knows «ome little impertinences, imperfectly, and 
with infinite uncertainty. Bp. Taylor. 

We live in an age when men are fond of learn- 
ing, almost to the loss of religion. Nothing will 
pass with our men of wit and sense, but what is 
agreeable with the nicest reason; and every man'a 
reason is his own understanding. These mighty 
pretenders have no surer ground to go upon than 
other men. They plead for right reason, but they 
mean their own. In the mean time, they take 
from us our surest guide, for religion sufi^ers by 
their contentions about it. Baker. 

Philosophy is only valuable, when it serves for 
the law of life, and not the ostentation of science. 
£ng/t«^m. 

Though a man may not be a logician; or natur* 
alist, yet he is- never the further from it by being 
either liberal, modest, or charitable. JVf. Aurel.^ 

Knowledge that terminates in curiosity and 
speculation, is inferior to that which is useful ; 
and of all useful knowledge, that is the most so, 
which consists in a due care and just notion of 
ourselves. St. Barnard. 

Weak and little souls are spoiled by learning ; 
but vigorous and great ones are perfected by it. 

Rectitude of will is a greater ornament and 
perfection^ than brightness of undexftlatvdvci|L\ «>.^^ 
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to be divinely good, is more valuable th^in anj*' 
other -wisdom or knowledge. 

However we may be puffed up with vain co»- 
ceits, and flatter ourselves with the discovery of 
new worlds of learning, it is certain we are yet 
much in the dark, that many of our discoveries 
are purely imaginary, and that the state of learn- 
ing is so far from perfection, that rather than its 
being the subject of ostentation, it ought to teach 
U8 modesty, and keep us humble. Baker. 

Borne are so very studious of learning what was 
done by the ancients, that they know not how to 
live with the moderns. Pen. 

What are wc the better for the voluminous his- 
tory of the world, even if we had it all without 
books ? for the records of all the tyrannies and 
rebellions that ever passed from the creation to 
this day '^ Hoyr much better is it to check the 
growth of our own iniquities, than to transmit the 
etory of other peoples. 

The man of sense does not so much apply him-* 
self to the most learned writings, in order to ac- 
quire knowledge, as he does to the most rational^ 
to fortify his reason. St. Evermond. 

' Aristippus said, That the only fruit he had re- 
ceived from his philosophy, was to speak plainly, 
to all the world, and to tell his thoughts of things 
freely. 

To preserve the entire hberty of one's judg- 
ment, without being prepossessed with false rea* 
son, or pretended authority, is a strength of mind 
whereof few are capable. ^ 
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The superfine subtleties of the schools speak 
many sharp things, but they are utterly unne- 
cessary, and void of effect. Too much refining 
destroys pure reason. Spectator. 

Men are apt to overvalue the languages, and 
to think they have made considerable progress in 
learning, when they have once overcome these : 
but in reality there is no internal worth in them ] 
and men may understand a thousand languages 
'without being the wiser. Baker. 

A sincere confession of our ignorance, is one of 
the fairest and surest testimonies of our judgment. 
M[oniaig7ie. 

What is the whole creation, but one great libra- 
ry ; every volume of which, and every page in 
these volumes, are impressed with radiant char- 
acters of infinite wisdom ; and all the perfections 
of the universe are contracted with such inimita- 
ble art in man, that he needs no other book but 
himself^ to make him a complete philosopher? 
Turkish Spy, 

There is np end of books. Our libraries are 
furnished for sight and ostentation, rather than 
use : the very indexes are not to be read over in 
an age : and in this multitude, how great a part 
of them are either dangerous, or not worth a 
leading ! A few books well chosen, and well made 
use of, will be more profitable, than a great con- 
ftised Alexandrian library. 

One would wonder how it is possible for a man 
to spend his life in unprofitable inquiries. Some 
men, says St. Evermond, make a merit of know- 
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\ng what they might as well be ignorant of, a 
are absolute strangers to what is really wa 
knowing. 

Ljcurg^ remarked, That subtle speculatio: 
and all the refinements of science, served to sp 
the understanding, and corrupt the heart; 
which reason he made little account of them. 

^ Most men take the least notice of what is pla 
as though that was of no use ; but puzzle th 
thoughts, and lose themselves in those v( 
depths and abysses which no human understai 
ing can fathom. D^n Sherlock. 

The ways of nature, like those of God, are pi 
ynan's finding out. Baker. 

To be proud of learning, is the greatest igi 
ranee in flje world. J^'p Taylor. 

It is a silly conceit, to think that men witho 
languages are also without understanding. It 
apparent in all ages, that some such have be 
«ven prodigies for ability; for it is not to be b 
lievedi that wisdom speaks to her disciples only 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Ih Fuller. 

Marius never blushes to profess before t! 
Senate his being ignorant of the Greek, and 1 
carelessness in being otherwise, considering he 
Itttle it helped such as were skilled therein to ti 
purchasing of virtue. 

The pains we take in books or arts which tre 
of things remote from the necessaries of life, is 
biisy idl«ntBfl. Dr Fulkr. 

Though a man may become learned by anot 
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er's learning, yet he can never become wise but 
by his own wisdom. Montaigne. 

There is no necessity of being led through the 
several fields of knowledge. It will be sufiicient 
to gather some of the fairest fruit from them all, 
and so lay up a store of good sense, sound reason, 
and solid virtue. Felion^s diss, 

Tt is the work of fancy to enlarge, but of judg- 
toent to shorten and contract ; and therefore this 
must be as far above the other, as judgment is a 
greater and nobler faculty than fancy or imagin- 
ation. Di' South. 

The variety of opinions among the learned, 
manifests that there can be no certainty where 
there is so much dissent. 

We rarely meet with persons that have true 
judgment ; which, to many, renders literature a 
very tiresome knowledge. Grood judges are as 
rare as good authors. St. Evermond, 

It happens to men truly learned, as it does to 
ears of corn ; they shoot up and raise their heads 
high, while they are empty j but when full and 
swelled with grain, they begin to flag and droop. 
Montaigne. 

We read of a philosopher, who declared of him- 
self, that the first year he entered upon the 
study of philosophy, he knew every thing ; the 
Mcond year he knew something ; but the third 
year he knew nothing. The more he Btudied, 
the more he declined in the opinion of his gwii 
knowledge, and saw more of the sHoffcess of his 
VDd^Tftaoiidinjf^ 
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Th© curiosity of seeing into every thing 
plaining every thing, and adjusting it to our 
ideas, is the most dangerous disease of the h 
mind. Travels of Cyrus. 

That good sense, says Comines, which r 
fiords us, is preferable to most of the kno\s 
that we can acquire. 

Socrates was esteemed the wisest man 
time ; because he turned his acquired kno¥ 
into morality, and aimed at goodness mor 
greatness. 

A c\:irsory knowledge of things, is more 
ant, and perhaps more useful, than it is to 
burden the brain by reading intricate and v 
nous authors. 

Men .gain little by philosophy, but only 1 
speak rationally of things, and to make them 
to be admired by the less knowing. Desa 

He who wants good sense, is unhappy i: 
ing learning : for he has thereby only more 
of exposing himself. Tatler. 

Subtle sophistry perverteth true philosoj 

Wrangling about frivolous criticisms in • 
is too pedantic and low for a generous con 
it being more grateful to the mind to contei 
the structures of learning, as they stand fi 
and adorned, than to discuss the low matei 
their foundations. 

One philosopher is worth a thousand gri 
rians. Good sense and reason ought to 
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umpire of all niles, both &ntient and modem. 
Rochef. 

Too servile a submission to the books and opin- 
ions of the ancients, hath spoiled many an ingen- 
iouB man, and plagued the world with an abund- 
ance of extravagant and absurd notions. 

True eloquence is good sense, delivered in a 
natural and unaffected way, without the artificial 
ornaments of tropes and figures. Our common 
eloquence is usually a cheat upon the understand- 
ing : it deceives us with appearances, instead of 
things : and makes us thipk we see reason, whilst 
it is only tickhng our s^nse. Baker. 

Obscurity in writing is commonly an argument 
of darkness in the mind. The gieatest learning 
is to be seen in the greatest plainness. Bishop 
Wilkins, 

It is an idle fancy of some, to run out continu- 
ally upon simihludes, confounding the subject by 
the multitude of likenesses, and making it Hke so 
many things, that it is like nothing at all. Fel- 
ioiCs dissert. 

Difficult and abstruse speculations raise a noise 
and a dust ; but when we examine the account 
to which they turn, little comes from them, but 
heat, clamor, and contradiction. 

The reason of things lies in a narrow compass 
If the mind could at any time be so happy as to 
fight upon it. Most of the writings and discourses 
b the world are but illustration and rhetoric ; 
which signify nothing to a mind in pursuit -of the 
philoiophical truth of things. Dr So^K 
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Though it may be an argument of a great wj 
to give ingenious reasons for many wonderful a] 
pearances in nature : yet it is an evidence of sma 
judgment, to be positive in any thing but i\ 
knowledge of our own ignorance. Engl TheoJ 

It passes for an ornament to borrow from oth' 
tongues, when we may be better furnished in oi 
own. 

' Pedantry is a vice in all professions, but is : 
self, no profession. 

One of the ancients, who was reproached b 
cause he professed philosophy, made answc 
That that was truly to philosophize. 

The most resplendent ornament of man, 
judgment: here is the perfection of his inna 
reason ; here is the utmost power of reason join< 
with knowledge. 

It is no small progress in philosophy, to ha^ 
learned how much obscurity and uncertainty 
mingled with our most exact knowledge, and to 1 
satisfied with being ignorant of that which cann 
be known. Rejl. on Philosophy, 

There are impertinent studies, as well as ii 
pertinent men. 

Eloquence is less the talent of enforcing trut 
than of imposing falsehood. 

It was a saying of Cicero, That oratory wi 
but his ornament as a commonwealth's man ; b 
that philosophy and reason were his profesdi 
as a mere man. 
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Phocioa was preferred to Demosthenes, because 
he always filled his speeches with substantial 
matter. He was spiariDg of rhetoric, and full of 
nason. 

Such books as teach sapience and prudence, 
and serve to eradicate errors and vices, are the 
most profitable writings in the world, and ought 
to be valued and studied more than all others. 

Instead of laboring in nice learning and intricate 
science ; instead of trifling away precious time 
upon the secrets of nature, or mysteries of state ; 
it is better to seek that only which is really and 
substantially good. Our pains should be to mod- 
erate our hopes and fears, to direct and regulate 
oor passions, to bear all injuries of fortune or of 
5 men, and to attain the art of contentment ; and we 
cannot have much more to wish for. 

The wisdom of the ancients, as to the govern- 
ment of themselves was nothing more than cer- 
tain precepts what to do, and what not : and men 
were much better in that simplicity ; for as they 
became more learned, they grew less careful of 
being good. That plain and open virtue is now 
turned into a dark and intricate science ; and we 
are taught to dispute, rather than to live peace- 
able. Seneca, 

If I study any science, says Montaigne, it is 
that which treats of the knowledge of myself, and 
instructs me how to live and die well. 

The Lacedemonians applied their minds to no 
learning but what was useful; and would not 
suffer the professors of any speculative science 
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to liv« iniheir government, lest, by their disputft' 
lions and empty notions, they should deprave tin 
true excellency of virtue. Pluiar-ch, . . 

It is a mistake to think, that a large system a 
ethics, dissected according to the nice piresei^ 
tions of logic, and methodically replenished 'will 
definitions, divisions, distinctions, and syllogifmi, 
is requisite or sufficient to make men virtuou. 
The actual possession of one virtue is preferaUl< 
to the bare speculative knowledge of all arts and^ 
sciences together. R, Boyle, ' 

The moral philosophy of Aristotle, Socratei, 
and Plato, caii only make men philosopbeni 
it is too weak to make them thoroughly good; 
neither is it in any of their fair maxims, that pa- 
tience in affliction and fortitude against adversity-* 
is to be found. Rest, on Phiha, 

There are a great many speculations, whidk 
divines trouble themselves and the world about, 
which they themselves confess are not necesaaiy 
to man's salvation; and consequently which a 
man is no more obliged to busy his head with, 
than he is with the problems in geometry. Bf. 
Synge. 

Our controversies about religion have at lait 
brought even religion itself into controTenj. 
The schoolmen have spun the thread toofioa^ 
and made Christianity look more like a coune.of 
philosophy, than a system of faith, and divins 
revelation : so that the spirit of it evaporates mto 
niceties, and exercises of the brain ; and tho COft- J 
tention is not fojr truth, but victory. ' 
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A good man will see his duty with ouly a 
moderate share of casuistical skill ; but into a 
perverse heart this sort of wisdom enters not. 
Were men as much afraid of sin, as they are of 
bko^r, there would be few occasions of consult- 
bg our casuists. Baker. 

It is better to be effected with a true penitent 
sorrow for siu, than to be able to resolve the most 
difficult cases about it. Thomaa a Kempts, 

Men that are destitute of religion, says L:\ctan- 
tiuB, are so far from being learned philosophers, 
that they ought not to be esteemed reasonable 
men. 

Knowledge will not be acquired without pains 
and application. It is troublesome and deep dig- 
Ing for pure" waters j but when once you come 
to the spring, they rise up and meet you. Felton*s 
di89eriaiion. 

Learning is preferable to riches, and virtue is to 
both. 

There is nothing good or evil, but either virtue 
or vice. What is that knowledge good for, which 
does not direct and govern our hves ? 

Useful knowledge ccm have no enemies except 
the ignorant. It cherishes youth, delights the 
aged, is an ornament in prosperity, and yields 
comfort in adversity. 

Useful knowledge is the greatest and noblest 
treasure that man can gain. But to run on in 
disputations, whether privation be a principle; 
whether any thing can be rnade out of pothing ; 
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whether there is an empty space in the compaif 
of nature : or whether the world will have aQ : 
end ; and so on, is tiresome and to no purpose. • 

The diffusion of the mind into every varietylSf 
thought and subject, renders it incapable of aUdj 
deep search. 

Wise men are instructed by reason ; men of 
less understanding, by experience ; the moat ig' 
norant, by necessity; and beasts, by nature. 

It is an argument of a truly brave dispositioft 
in a learned man, not to assume the name and 
character of one. Plutarch. 

Though the simplest man knows that he hai 
the faculties of imagination, apprehension, meifr 
ory, and reflection ; yet the most learned caniuk^ 
tell where they are seated, or by what means th^^ 
operate. 

The two most essential points in moral philoi^ 
phy, are, a last end, and the means of attaininf 
it ; and that beatitude consists in the noblost ac- 
tion of a man ia reference to the most exceUent 
object. Jir%$f4>tU, 

If our painful perigrination in studies be detti* 
tute of a supreme light, it is npthing else but a 
miserable kind of wandering. iScaliger. 

It is with the mind as with the will and appe- 
tites ; for after we have tried a thousand pleas- 
ures, and turned from one enjoyment to another, 
we find no rest for our desires, till we atlast £x 
them upon the sovereign good ; ao in the pursuit 
of knowledge we meet with no satisfaction to our 
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minds, till after we are wearied with tracing other 
methods, we turn them at last upon the one su« 
preme and unerring truth. And were there no 
other use of human learning, there is at least this 
in it, that hy its many defects it hrings us to a 
sense of our own weakness, and makes us submit 
more readily, and with greater willingness, to rev- 
elation. 

True philosphy, says Plato, consists more in fi- 
delity, constancy, justice, sincerity, and the love 
of our duty, than it does in a great capacity. 

The highest learning is to be wise ; and the 
greatest wisdom, is to be good. 

The great opportunity for knowing, is after this 
Ufb ; but the only opportunity of being good, is 
now ; and if we take care to improve this, we are 
sufficiently secure of the other ; but if this be neg- 
lected, all is lost. 

' We know little of the causes of things, but may 
see wisdom enough in every thing ; and could we 
be content to spend as much time in contempla- 
ting the wise ends of providence, as we do in 
searching into causes, it would certainly make us 
better men, and no worse philosophers. Baker. 

It was a usual sajdng of Mr. Pascal, that sci- 
ence produced no consolation in affliction ; but 
that the knowledge of Christianity was a comfort 
both in adversity, and in the defects of all our 
knowledge. 

. The height of all philosophy both natural and 
ttbral, is to know thyself ; and tbft frA r^ *^^«=i 
knowledge^ is to know God. 
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In vain do w« look for true and lasting satisfl 
tion in any book but the holy scriptures ; when 
are contained all things necessary to the hap] 
neas of this life and that which is to come. 

As the moon, though darkened with spc 
gives us a much greater light than the stars tl 
seem all luminous ; so do the Scriptures aff< 
more light than the brightest human authc 
In ^them the ignorant may learn all requia 
knowledge, and the most knowing may learn 
discern their ignorance. R. Boyle. 

Among the many commendable excellencies 
holy writ, one is, that it is a treasury of all kii 
of learning, both divine and human, supernatu 
and natural, theological and moral. What d( 
secrets of philosophy, sublime notions concerni 
the heavens, the sun and the ttars, may be re 
in many of these pages ? No where else are to 
foimd such descriptions of ethical virtues, rules 
policy, precepts of economical practice, as th< 
holy lines afford. 

There is but one way to heaven for the lean 
ludd the unlearned. B^p Taylor, 

He that knows what is requisite to his sal' 
tion, has learned all that is necessary. Bona. 

At the day of judgment, thou shalt not be asli 
what pro$ciei)cy thou hast made in logic, me 
physics, astronomy, or any other science ; b 
whether thou hast hved according to thy natu 
as a man endued with reason and moralir 
T»rkUh8py, 
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Did men take care to apply their reading to 
the good purposes of human life, the advantages 
of learning would be unspeakable ; and we should 
see how illustriously such persons would shiile in 
the world. 

All things else being transitory and perishing, 
the true wisdom is, to think of eternity ; and to bi 
a good man, is the best philosophy. 



PROSPBRITT AND ADVERSltY, CONTENTMENT AND 

HUMILITY. 

It may be affirmed, that good men generally reap 
more substantial benefit from their afflictions, than 
bad men do from their prosperities ; for what they 
lose in wealth, pleasure, or honor, they gain in 
wisdom, goodness, and tranquillity of mind. Dr 
Seott 

Contentment excludes all murmuring and re^ 
pining at the allotments of providence, all solici- 
tode and anxious thoughts about future events, 
further than such precautions as are within the 
sphere of human prudence. 

The compendious addresses to wealth, as Plato 
observed, are not to increase possessions, but (o 
kssen desires. 

If you are disquieted at any thing, consider with 
yourself, whether the thing is of so much worthy 
that for it you should disturb yourself, and lose 
your peac« and tranquillity ? M, Aurel. 
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Prosperity is not without its troubles, nor is 
adversity without its comforts. 

A good man whether he be rich or poor maj 
at all times rejoice with a cheerful countenance. 

Contentment is to be found only within our- 
selves. A man that is content with a little, hu 
enough ; he that complains has too much. 

If you can live free from want, care for ma 
more ; for the rest is but vanity. 

Gyges, the rich king of Lj'dia, inquired of the 
oracle, Who was happier than himself? The or- 
acle answered^ Aglaius ; who was a poor Area- 
diaii, contented with a little. 

He that can endure, may overcome. 

The consideration of a great evil, is a sort of 
remedy against a small one. Aristippus had a 
house burnt down ; and when a friend of his ex« 
pressed a concern for him, he said, I have three 
houses left 3'et and you have but one in all ; 
hence I have more reason to lament your misfiv- 
tune, than you have mine. Plutarch, 

Nature teaches us to live, but wisdom teachflf 
us to live contented. 

A very little is sufficient for a wise man. 

If we will create imaginary wants to ouiselvii^ 
why do we not create an imaginary satisfactkll 
to them ? It is the merrier firency of the two, ti 
be like the Athenian, who fancied all the 
^hat came into the harbor, were his ow)i. 
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Contentment, is opposed to fortune and opin- 
ion, it is the wealth of nature ; for it gives every 
thing we either want, or need. 

- Prosperity has always been the cause of far 
greater evil to men, than adversity ; and it is 
easier for a man to bear this patiently, than not 
to forget himself in the other. , Fr. Acad. 

They are always impaired by affliction, who 
are not thereby improved. 

Among all the other virtues, humility, the low- 
est, is nevertheless pre-eminent. It is the safest, 
because it is always at anchor ; and that man 
may be truly said to live the most content in his 
calling, that strives to live within the compass of 
it Richl, 

Proud men never have friends ; neither in pros- 
jMiity, because they know no body ; nor in ad- 
Tersity, because no body knows them. 

He who thinks no man above him but for his 
lirtue, nor anj*" below him but for his vice, can 
Jiever be obsequious or assuming in a wrong 
Idace. Tatter. 

\^ That which is necessary to him that struggles, 
■U little other than choice to him that is willing. 
It 10 hard to be forced to any thing ; but things 
are easy when they are complied with. 

^ Many afflictions may befal a good man, but no 
Piivil; for contraries will never incorporate. All 
^tht rivers in the world will never be able to change 
[the taste and quality of the sea. 



f 
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Tho race is not always to the swift, nor li)0 
battle to the strong ; neither bread to the wise, 
nor riches to men of understanding nor favor to 
men of skill ; but time and chance happeneth to 
them alL 

Wealth and titles are only the gifts of fortune ; 
but peace and content are the peculiar endow- 
ments of a well-disposed mind; a mind that can 
bear affliction without a murmur, and the weight 
of a plentiful fortune without vain-glory, that can 
be familiar without meanness, and reserved with- 
out pride. 

The greatest ornament of an illustrious life, in 
modesty and humility, which go a great way in 
the character even of the most exalted princes. 
Bona, 

To be in a low condition, and contented, affords 
the mind an exquisite enjoyment of what the sen- 
ses are robbed of. If therefore thou wouldst be 
happy, bring thy mind to thy condition. 

We must needs have some concern when wa 
look into our losses ; but if we consider how little 
we deserve what is left, our murmurs will turn 
into thankfulness. 

If you faint in the day of adversity, youi 
strength is small. 

The discontents of the poor are much eaaiet 
allayed than those of the rich* 

I find it a very hard thing, says Montaigne, to 
undergo misfortunes ; but to be content with a 
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competent measure of fortune, and to avoid great" 
fiess I think a very easy matter. 

Solon being asked by Crccsus, Who in the 
txrhole world was happier than himself, answered, 
Tellus ; who, though he was poor, was a good 
man, and content with what ho had, and died in 
a good old age. 

As no good is perfect so neitlinr is any evil at 
its highest pitch. That which proceeds from 
heaven, requires palience ; and that which comes 
from the world, prudence. 

No creature would be more unhappy, said 
I Demetrius, than a man who had never known 
[ affliction^ 

The best need afflictions for the trial of their 
virtue. How can we exercise the ^race of con- 
tentment, if all things succeed well ? or that of 
forgiveness, if we have no enemies ? 

A good conscience is to the soul, what health 
is to the body. It preserves a constant ease and 
serenity within us, and more than countervails 
all ilje calamities and afflictions which can pos- 
sibly befal us. 

The greatest misfortune of all, is not to be able 
to bear misfortune. Bias. 

Every man has his chain and his clog ; it may 
be more loose and light to one than it is to anoth- 
er; but he who takc^i it up is ujorc at ease, than 
he who drags it. 

Our sovereign remedy against discontent, it 

4 
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constaDcy of mind. Nothing is above him that if 
above fortune. 

A long prosperity is never suspected; that 
which hath its interruptions, is always the surer. 

The way to make future calamities easy to us, 
is to make them familiar. 

If we would begin at the right end, and look 
with as much compassion on the adversitieB of 
some, as we do with envy at the prosperitioB of 
others, every man would find cause to ait down 
contented with his own burden. 

No line holds the anchor of contentment so fast 
as a good conscience. This cable is so strong, 
and compact, that when force is offered to it, ths 
straining rather strengthens, by uniting the parts 
more close.- 

He that needs the least, said Socrates, is most 
like the gods, who need nothing. 

' When Alexander saw Diogenes sitting in the 
warm sun, and asked what he should do for him? 
he desired no more, than that Alexander would 
stand out of his sunshine, and not take from him 
what he could not give. 

A man cannot be unhappy under the mostd^ 
pressed circumstances, if he uses his reason, in*.; , 
stead of his opinion. And the most exalted for- ' 
tunes are (if reason be not consulted) the subject 
of a wise man's pity. 

The most excellent of all moral virtues, is t« 
havs a low esteem of ourselves ; which has this 
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.rticular advantage, that it attracts not the envy" 
others. 

A quiet and contented mind, is the supreme 
K)d ; it is the utmost felicity a man is capable of 
this world : and the maintaining of such an 
^interrupted tranquillity of spirit, is the very 
own and glory of wisdom. 

The conflict of patience, saith Euripides, is 
ich that the vanquished is better than the van- 
lisher. 

A virtuous man is more peaceable in adversity " 
an a wicked man in prosperity. 

The foundation of contentment in all conditions, 
id of patience under all sufferings is that when 
lath, (which is not far off,) removes us out of 
is world, it will take us from all the sufferings 
it. D^n Sherlock, 
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t should consider a friend endued with virtue, 
some thing in itself both lovely and desirable ; 
e in whom may be found a sweet and obliging 
nper of mind, and a lively readiness in doing 
od. Plut. 

It has ever been my opinion, says Horace, that 
cheerful good natured friend is so great a bles- 
ig, that it admits of no comparison but itself. 

Cicero used to say. That it was no less an evil 
a man to be without a friend, than for the 
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heavens to be without a aun. And Socrates^ 
thought friendship the sweetest possession, and 
the choisest fruit. 

True friends are the whole world to each other ; 
he that is a friend to himself, is a friend to all 
mankind. There is no relish in the possession of 
any thing without a partner. 

It is no flattery to give a friend a due character ; 
for commendation i& as much the duty of a friend^ 
as reprehension. Plut. 

Good and wise men only can be friends : all 
others are but companions. 

It is a strange thing to behold what gross er- 
rors and extreme absurdities many (especially of 
the first class) commit^ for the want of a friend to 
tell them their faults to the great damage both of 
their fame and fortune. L'd Bacon. 

More hearts pine away in secret anguish, foi 
the want of kindness from those who should be 
their comforters, than for any other calamity in 
life. Dr Young. 

Worthy minds deny themselves many advan- 
tages to satisfy a generous benevolence, which 
they bear to their friends in distress. 

The kindness of friends lies deep; and whethei 
present or absent, as occasion sei^ves, they arc 
solicitous about our concerns. 

Friendship with a generous stranger, is com- 
monly more steady than with the nearest relation 

If the minds be consonant, the best friendship ii 
between diflferent fortmieg. Dr Ftdler, 
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"When friends are gained by kindn«sa and afia* 
bilitj, they are an ea^y purchase. 

The greater a man is, the more need he has of 
a friend, and the more difficuhy there is in finding 
and knowing him. 

Liberality is the best way to gain affection ; 
for we are assured of their friendship, to whom 
we ace obliged. Si Evei^mond. 

A forwardness to oblige, is a great grace upon 
a kindness, and doubles the intrinsic worth. In 
these cases, that which is done with pleasure, is 
always so received. CoL 

-There is no pre-eminence among true firiends ; 
for whether they are equally accomplished or not, 
they are equally affected to each other. 

Anger among friends is unnatural ; and there- 
lore when it happens it is the more tormenting. 

He will find himself in a great mistake, that 
either seeks for a friend in a palace, or tries him 
at a feast. Seneca, 

True friendship is made up of virtue as some- 
thing lovely; of familiar conversation, pleasant; 
adyantageous, necessary, and noble. 

' Nothing can impair perfect friendship, because 
truth is the only bond of it. 

Friendship improves happiness, and abates 
misery, by the doubling of our joy, and the divid- 
IBg of our grief Cicero. 

An estranged friend is apt to overflow witb 
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tenderness and remorse, when a person that ^ 
once esteemed by him, undergoes any misforti 

To part with a tried friend without very gi 
provocation, is unreasonable levity. Nothing 
plain malevolence can justify disunion. 

There is httle friendship in the world, and h 
of all between equals, who are M'ont to be ma| 
fied.* That which is, is between superior amd 
ferior, whose fortunes may comprehend e 
other. Lord Bacon. 

A gentle acceptance of courtesies is as mate 
to maintain friendship, as bountiful presents. 

Many begin friendships, and cancel them 
slight occasions ;. and great enmity often j 
ceeds a tender affection. 

If we have not the indulgence to pardon 
friends, nor they the same to pardon us, 
friendship will last no longer than it can s( 
both our interests. 

He that loves upon the account of virtue, 
never be weary ; because there are always f 
charms to attract and entertain him. 

Sylla's monument had upon it this inacript 
, No friend ever overcame me with kindness, 
no enemy with injury. 

The best friendship is to prevent a request, 

never put a man to the confusion of asking. 

^sk, is a word that lies heavily on the tongue, 

• cannot be uttered but with a dejected con 

A> lance. We should therefore strive to meet 

i lend in his wishes, if we cannot assist him. 
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A man may have a thousand intimata ao- 
quaintance^ and not a friend among them all. If 
you have one friend, think yourself happy. 

• It is a certain principle, That friendship can- 
not long subsist between many persons. 

The highest pleasure in friendship, is a free 
communication of all thoughts, designs, and 
counsels. 

There cannot be a greater treachery, than first 
to raise a confidence, and then deceive it. 

Prosperity is no just scale ; adversity U the 
only balance to weigh friends in. Plut 

A great advantage of friendship, is the oppor- 
tunity of receiving good advice : it is dangerous 
to rely always upon our own opinion. Miserable 
is his case, who, when he needs, hath none to 
admonish him. Coll. 

When once you profess yourself a friend, en- 
deavor to be always such. He can never have 
any true friends, that will be often changing 
them. Epicur. morals. 

Though we ought not to love our friends only, 
for the good they do us ; yet it is plain they do 
not love us, if they do not assist us when it is in 
their power. 

To owe an obligation to a worthy friend, is a 
happiness, and can be no disparagement. Char. 

Gratitude preserves old friendship, and pro- 
cures new. 

Being sometimes asunder heighteua fiieudabii^. 
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The great cause of the frequent quarrel* b( 
relations is their being so much together. 

An enemy that disguises himself und 
veil of friendship, is worse than he who d 
open hostiUty. 

False is their conceit, who say. The • 
have a friend is, not to make use of him. 
ing can give greater assurance, that two n 
friends, than when experience makes the 
tually acknowledge it. Ur. Fuller. 

As he that hath but a few books, an< 
good, may receive more improvement fron 
than another who hath a great number < 
ferent ones ; so it is in the choice of our f 
no matter how few, if they be discreet anc 
ous. 

Wealth without friends, is like life ^ 
health ; the one is an uncomfortable forti 
other a riiiserable being. 

Friendship can never suffer so much 
other kind of wrong, as by that of a ca 
iBUspicion. 

Nothing is more grievous than the los 
friendship whom we have greatly esteem 
least feared would fail us. Spec. 

A friendship of interest lasts no longc 
ihe interest continues : whereas true affe 
of the nature of a diamond ; it is lasting, a 
bard to break. 

Without frientls the world is but a wildi 
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A man xnay easily secure himself from open 
and professed enemies ; but from such as, under 
a pretence of amity, design him injury, there is no 
sanctuary. Who would imagine, that a pleas- 
ing countenance could harbor villainy ; or that a 
smile could sit upon the face of mischief? 

Whoever would reclaim his friend, and bring 
liim to a true and perfect understanding of him- 
self, may privately admonish, but never publicly 
reprehend him. An open admonition is an open 
disgrace. 

As certain rivers are never so useful as when 
they overflow ; so hath friendship nothing more 
excellent in it than excess ; for both rather offend 
in their moderation than in their violence. 

A faithful friend is the medicine of life, and his 
excellency is invaluable. 

Friendship has a noble effect upon all states 
and conditions. It relieves our cares, raises our^ 
hopes, and abates our fears. A friend who re- 
lates his success, talks himself into a new plea- 
sure ; and by opening his misfortunes, leaves 
part of them behind him. Collier. 

Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries 
them. 

When a friend asketh, there is no to-morrow. 

All men have their frailties. Whoever looks 
for a friend without imperfections, will never find 
what he seeks ; we love ourselves with all our 
faults, and we ought to love our friends in like 

fna.nnftr. 
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Charity is friendship in common, and friend' 
fehip is charity inclosed. 

It is with sincere affection or friendship, as with 
ghosts and apparitions : a thing that every body 
talks of, and scarce any hath seen. Rochef. 

Friends must be preserved with good deeds, 
and enemies reconciled with fair words. 

Whoever moves you to part with a true and 
tried friend, has certainly a design to make way 
for a treacherous enemy. 

He is happy, that finds a true friend in extrem- 
ity ; but he is much more so, who findeth not 
extremity whereby to try his friend. Ai^siotle. 

No man can lay himself under an obligation to 
do an ill thing. Pericles, when one of his friends 
importuned his service in an unjust matter, excu- 
sed himself, saying, I am a friend as far as the ed- 
tar. 

We have need either of faithful friends, or 
sharp enemies. 

Friendship is the most sacred of all moral 
bonds. Trusts of confidence, without any ex- 
press stipulation or caution, are yet, in the very 
nature of them, as sacred as if they were guarded 
with a thousand articles or conditions. 

A true and faithful friend is a living treasure ; 
a comfort in solitude, and a sanctuary in distress. 

Some cases are so nice, that a man cannot ap- ^ 
pear in them himself, but must leave the soUcit- 
ing wholly to bis friend. For this purpose ; J^ 
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man cannot recommend himself without vanity, 
Bor ask many times without uneasiness : but a 
kind pro^y will do justice to his merits, and re- 
lieve his modesty, and effect his business, with- 
out trouble or blushing. Collier. 

A friend cannot be known in prosperity, and 
an enemy cannot be hidden in adversity. 

That friendship which consists only in the re- 
ciprocation of civil offices, is but a kind of traffic ; 
and it abides no longer than whilst such men can 
be useful to one another. It is a negociaiion, not 
a friendship, that has an eye to advantages. 

An enemy may receive hurt by our hatred ; 
but a friend will suffer a greater injury by our 
dissimulation. 

Some enemies, as well as friends, are necessa- 
ry; they make us more circumspect, more dili- 
gent, wiser and better. 

Our friend is not bound to bear a part in the 
follies of another, but rather to dissuade him from 
them ; even though he cannot consent to tell him 
plainly, as Phocian did Antipater, who said to 
him I cannot be both your friend and flatterer. 
PhUarch. 

Hearts may agree, though heads differ. 

Misery, without a friend to bear a part, is very 
afflicting ; so happiness, without communication, 
is tedious ; and, as Seneca has observed, some- 
times inclines us to make a* voluntary choice of 
misery for novelty. 
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There is requisite to friendship more goodnaif 
and virtue, than dexterity of wit, or height of un- 
derstanding ,• it being enough, that men havesitf- 
ficient prudence to be as good as they should be, 
in order to the completing of a virtuous friendship. 

Next to good friends, are useful books. 

It is better to judge, said Bias, between stran- 
gers, than between intimates ; for by the first, one 
is sure to gain a fiiend, and by the other, an on«- 
my. 

There can be no friendship where there is no 
freedom. 

It is difficult to act the part of a true friend :, 
for many times, by telling him of his failings, we 
lose his affection ; and if we are silent, we be- 
tray our own confidence. But we cannot lose a 
friend in a more honorable way, than in seeking 
by good will to preserve him. 

There is nothing so engaging as a benevolent 
disposition. This temper makes a man's bebap 
ior inoffensive, affable, and obhging; it mul& 
plies friends, and disarms the malice of an enemy. 

It will be very fit for all that have entered into 
any strict friendship, to make this one special ar^ 
ticle*in the agreement, That they shall mutuaOj 
iidmonish and reprove each other. JDuty ofmoMf 

Whatever is excellent hath most of unity : and 
as a river divided into several streams, ia mora 
weak, so friendship shared amongst many, ia a)^ 
ways languid and impotent. » 

As it is virtue whiph should determioe ua jd 
- 1 
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the choise of our friends ; so it is that alone 
whioh we should always regard in them, without 
inquiring into their good or ill fortune. Bruyere. 

If a man be entertaining in his discourse, and 
obhging in his actions ; all that friendship pre- 
tends to, is done effectually. Charron. 

A true friend unbosoms freely, advises justly, 
assists readily, adventures boldly, takes all pa- 
tiently, defends courageously, and continues a 
friend unchangeably. Pen. 



COM?ANT, CONVERSATION, AND DEPORTMENT. 

Nothing more engages the affections of men, 
than a handsome address, and graceful conver- 
sation. 

It is- to the virtues and errors of our conversa- 
tion and ordinary deportment, that we owe both 
our enemies and our friends, our good or bad char- 
acter abroad, our domestic peace and troubles, 

> and in a high degree the improvement and depra- 

; ration of our minds. 

When you come into any company, observe 
their humors ; suit your own carriage thereto, by 
which insinuation you will make their converse 
\' more free and open. Let your discourse bo more 
fal queries and doublings, than peremptory asser- 
tions, or disputings. ^tV Isaac Newton, 
I. 
- A man without complaisance, ought to have a 

^ yn^t dea) of meat in the rqpm oif it. 
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Our conversation should be such as to afic 
youth improvement J women modesty, the ag 
respect, and all men civility. 

Talkativeness is usually called a feminine vie 
but it is possible to go into masculine compai 
where it will be as hard to wedge in a word, as 
a female gossipping. 

He whose honest freedom makes it his virt 
to speak what he thinks, makes it his necessity 
think what is good. 

Controversies, for the most part, leave truth 
the middle, and are factious at both ends. 

He that is peremptory in his own story, m 
meet with an other that is peremptory in the cc 
tradiction of it ; and then the two Sir Positi\ 
must have a skirmish. 

Victory always inclines to him that center 
the least. 

No one can take less pains than to hold ] 
tongue. Hear much, and speak little ; for t 
tongue is the instrument of the greatest good, a 
greatest evil, that is. done in the world. Sir I 
Ralegh. 

If a man offends you with too much impertine 
talk, do not give him a hearing, and that will 
revenge enough. 

Delight not yourself with lampoons, satir< 
and jests ; for whatever pleasure they procure 
first, the reflection that follows, is rarely favoral: 
to the author. 
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Raillery mu6t be fine and delicate, and such as 
will rather serve to heighten conversation, than 
offend the persons who compose the assembly. 

Vile and debauched expressions are the sure 
marks of an abject and grovelling mind, and the 
filthy overflowings of a vicious heart. 

The hatred of the the vicious will do you less 
harm than their conversation. 

Speak alwaya according to your conscience ; 
but let it be in the terms of good nature, civility, 
and good nianners. 

To inform, or to be informed, ought to be the 
end of all conferences. Men are too apt to be 
concerned for their credit, more than for the cause. 

Some say, that hurt never comes by silence ; 
but they may as well say, that good never comes 
by speech ; for where it is good to speak, it is ill 
to be silent. 

Resolve to speak and act well in company, in 
spite of those that do different ; whose vice set 
aigainst thy virtue, will render it the more con- 
spicuous and excellent. Dr Fuller. 

A quaint and solicitous way of speaking is the 
sign of a weak mind. 

Freedom, which is the life of conversation, must 
be reciprocal, or it cannot be agreeable. 

We should always accommodate ourselves to 
the capacity of those with whom we converse. 
Fhc discourse of some men is like the stars, which 
jive little light because they are so high. 
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It is a great master-piece to speak well| with- 
out affecting knowledge. 

A prudent man desires as much to inform him- 
self, as to instruct others. 

The art of pleasing in company, is not to ex- 
plain things too circumstantially, but express only 
one part and leave your hearers to make out the 
rest. 

Nothing requires more judgment, than to rally 
inoffensively, and to make this innocent war 
agreeable and pleasant. 

He that is truly polite, knows how to contra- 
dict with respect, and to please without adulaiioDj 
and is equally remote from an insipid compkit- 
ance and a low familiarity. ^ 

It is a sure method of obliging in conversation, 1 
to show a pleasure in giving attention.' 1 

In discourse it is good to hear others first ; for 
silence has the same effect as authority. 

Better say nothing, than not to the purpose ; I 
and to speak pertinently, consider both what is fit 
and when it is fit to speak. Pen. \ 

Rhetoric in serious discourses is like the flow- I 
ers in corn ; pleasing to those who come only fiw .i 
amusement, but prejudicial to him who would | 
reap profit from it. D^n Swift. i 

As men of sense say a'great deal in few wotdQ, < 
so the half-witted have a taleat of talking siu(3i| 
but of saying, nothing. - 
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If you think twice before you speak once, you 
vill speak twice as well for it. 

f Contrive before-hand about wbat to discourse, 
uid lay your scene, which afterwards you may 
nanage as you please. 

One reason why we see so few agreeable in 
conversation, is, that almost every body is more 
intent upon what he himself has a mind to say, 
than upon making pertinent replies to what the 
rest of the company say to him. Roches. 

He that talks all he knows, w411 talk more than 
he knows. Great talkers discharge too thick, to 
always take true aim. 

To oiie you find full of questions, it is best to 
make no answer at all. 

We sometimes meet with a frothy wit, who 
would rather lose his best friend than his worst 
jest. 

A man without secrecy is an open letter for 
»very one to read. 

Modesty in your discourse will give a lustre to 
truth, and excuse to your errors. 

" Your wit makes clear things doubtful ; but it 
a your prudence that makes doubtful things 
dear. 

If your opinion be indefensible, do not obstinate- 
y defend a bad cause. He that argues againtt 
xulh, takes pains to be overcome. 

We are not so much to regard him who speaks, 
i8 -we are what is spoken. 
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In table-talk, says Montaigne, I prefer the 
pleasant and witty before the learned and tk 
grave. 

Some men are silent for want of matter, or ai^ 
surance ; and some again are talkatire for "Wut 
of sense. 

It is a sign of great prudence to be willing lo 
receive instruction ; the most intelligent perMA 
sometimes stands in need of it. 

Studied figures and ornaments in speech an 
not always conformable to good sense ; they sern 
more to amuse than to instruct, and are oftn 
a burden to the speaker as well as the haant 

Some men extinguish their own geniua, V/ 
copying and striving to assume that of otheis. 

A reproof has more effect when it comeB by a 
side-wind, than if it were levelled directly at tfal 
person. 

It oflen happens in company, as in apothec#' 
ries' shops, that those jars which are empty, m 
as gaudily dressed and flourished, as those thi^ 

are full. -'^ 



There are bra3ring men in the world, ai 
as braying asses ; for what is loud and senseM 
talking, huffing, and swearing, any other thaki W^ 
more fashionable way of braying t , " 

Too much asseveration gives a ground of 
picion. Truth and honesty have no need of 
protestations. 
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The tongue k a wild beast, very difficult to be 
hained, when once let loose. 

We should not laugh with him who derides 
ODOther, lest the former discover our weakness, 
ind the latter our folly. 

We must speak well, and act well. Brave ac- 
ions are the substance of life, and good sayings 
he ornament of it. Art of Prud. 

He can never speak well, that can never hold 
lis tongue. It is one thing to speak much, and 
mother to speak pertinently. Much talk and 
nucb judgment seldom go together; for talking 
ind thinking are quite different faculties ; and 
here is commonly more depth where there is less 
loise. 

Some people write, and others talk themselves 
>ut of their reputation. 

Conversation is generally confined to indifferent, 
ow, or»perhaps vicious subjects ; and all that is 
erious or good, is almost banished from the 
rorld. Some are so polluted in the mouth, as to 
itter nothing that is decent ; supplying the want 
if wit for the want of modesty, and the want of 
Bputation for the want of shame. 

Buffoonery and scurrility are the corruption of 
rit, as knavery is of wisdom. 

There is nothing more disagreeable, than con- 
inual jesting. By endeavoring to purchase the 
reputation of being pleasant, a man loses the ad- 
nintage of being thought wise. 

A jest told in a grave manner has the better 
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effect ; but you extinguish the appetite of lauj 
ter in others, if you prevent them by your owi 

The spleen does sometimes great service 
company ; it makes ill-nature pass for ill-heal 
dulness for gravity, and ignorance for reserv 
ness. Collier. 

He that can reply calmly to an angry man 
too hard for him. 

It is neither grateful nor discreet to dwell 
long upon a subject ; the brain being like a ft^ 
though ever se rich, if you over-harrow it, 3 
may be sure io turn up barren ground -at last 

A man secluded from company, can have m 
but the devil and himself to tempt him ; but 
that converses much in the world, has almost 
many snares as he has companions. 

Qood. offices are the cement of society. 

To speak ill of a man in his absence, sho^v 
base mind ; and to do so to his face, is adding 
affront to the scandal. 

Casual omissions, and little sallies of heat or 
erty, should go for nothing. 

A gentleman should talk like a gentlen 
which is, like a wise man. 

The ground of almost all our false reasoni 
is, that wo seldom look any further than on 
side of the question. 

At table (it is a saying,) that the comp 
phould never exceed that of the muses, nor be 
4er the number of the giiu^es, 
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Some under a fooVs cap, exercise a knave's wit, 
ihaking a seeming simplicity the excuse of their 
impudence. 

A too great credulity is great simplicity ; and 
to believe nothing, because dur narrow capacities 
cannot comprehend it, is a great stupidity. 

The spirit of life is society ; that of society is 
^eedom ; that of freedom, the discreet and mode- 
rate use of it. 

It is a fair step towards happiness and virtue, 
to delight in the conversation of good and wise 
men ; and where that cannot be had, the next 
tlung is, to keep no company at all. Seneca. 

He who treats men ingenuously, and conver- 
ses kindly with them, gains a good esteem with a 
very little expense. 

Good-nature, (says a polite author) is more 
agreeable in conversation than wit, and gives a 
certain air to the countenance, which is more 
f amiable than beauty. 

I There is no man but that delights to be ques- 
f tioned in bis own profession ; who being moved 
i by others, may seem to publish his knowledge 
K irithout ostentation. 

f It is ungenerous to give a man occasion to blush 
at his own ignorance in any one thing, who per- 
k haps may excel us in many. 

mt Superlative commendations, besides bringing 
Im question the sincerity of the speaker, often give 
'^^mce to the hearer, and do no credit to the per- 
ma commended. 
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To have the reputation of a wit, is of but litth 
credit ; since it is generally applied rather t9/ 
raillery and satire, than pregnancy and beauty (£^ 
conceit. 

Instructions are entertained vith better effect^. 
when they are not too personally addressed. W( 
may with civility glance at, but cannot, without i 
rudeness and ill-manners, stare upon the feultaj 
and imperfections of any man. 

Discretion of speech is more than eloquence I 
and to speak agreeably to him ' with whom we 
converse, is better than to speak in exact order. 

True humor must consist in a pleasantry deo- 
ved from nature ; in vivacity and mirth without 
affectation, bounded by truth and supported by 
good sense. ^ 

The value of things is not in their size, but - 
quality; and so of reason, which, wrapped in few 1 
words, hath the greater weight. j 

The greatest wisdom of speech, is to know^^J 
when, what, and where to speak : the time, | 
matter, and manner. The next to it is silence. ^ 

To use too many circumstances ere one comes 
to the matter is wearisome ; to use none, is blunt * 
L'd Bacon. 

From impure air, we take diseases ; from bad 
company, vice and imperfection. 

A true thing spoken by a false tongue, can 

hardly escape being corrupted. 

j 

It is common with some men to swear, only to r ' 
fill up the vacuities of their empty discoursf . 



^ 
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Common swearing argues in a man a perpetual 
iitrust of his own reputation ; and is an ac- 
Bowledgment, that he thinks his bare word not 
be worthy of credit. 

That which is not fit to be practised, is not fit 
be so much as mentioned. 

Men are pleased with a jester, but never esteem 
mn. A merry fellow is the saddest fellow in the 
vorld. Spectator. 

The best knowledge of behavior and converse, 
Ib to observe decencies. 

As a man should not construe that in earnest, 
rhieh is spoken in jest ; so he should not speak 
!hat in jest which may be construed in earnest. 

None above the character of wearing a chur- 
ish man's livery, ought to bear with his ill man- 
lers. Spectator. 

When things are plain of themselves, a set 
jgument does but perplex and confound them. 

In reasoning, the best way to gain the cause, 
Jid bring the controversy to a speedy determina- 
ion, is by asking questions, and proceeding still 
ipon the adversary's concessions. 

Words are the pledges and pictures of our 
houghts, and therefore ought not to be obscure 
nd absolete. Truth (as Euripides says) loves 
ilain language. 

A man may contemplate virtue in solitude and 
etirement : but the practical part consists in its 
larticipation, and the society it hath with others j 
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for whatever is good, is better for being cotnn 
cable. 

We learn more truth concerning ours^ 
from our enemies, than from our friends. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, 
exposing those we converse with, is the quali 
tion of httle, ungenerous tempers. The gre 
blemishes ate often found in the most shi 
characters. But what an absurd thing is 
pass over all the valuable parts of a man, an 
our attention on his infirmities ; to observe 
imperfections more than his virtues ! Specta 

A little wit, and a great deal of ill-nature, 
furnish a man for satire ; but the greates 
stance of wit, is to commend well. Jibp. 1 
son. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiabl 
equal agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. 

To mean wisely, is better than to sped 
quen^y. 

It is an excellent rule to be observed in al 
putes, That men should give soft words, and 
arguments ; that they should not so much i 
to vex, as to convince each other. Bp. Wilh 

Contradiction should awaken our attentioi 
care, but not our passion ; we should be i 
side, nor interest but that of truth. 

Where ever the speech is corrupted, the 
is. Seneca. 

A great talker will always speak, thou| 
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hod J minds him ; nor does he mind any body, 
when they speak to iiimi 

Zeno, df all virtues, madq. choice of science : 
for by- it, said he, I hear of other mens imperfec- 
tions and conceal my own. 

Nothing is more silly than an ill-timed laugh. 
Many are seen to laugh at their own imperfec- 
tions in others. 

A jest is no argument, nor is loud laughter a 
demonstration. 

A man's attire, and excessive laughter, shew 
what he is. 

He that in company only studies mens diver- 
non, may be sure, at the same time, to lose their 
respect. Epict. 

Though wit be very useful ; yet unless a wise 
man has the keeping of it, that knows when, 
where, and how to apply it, it is like wild-fire, 
that flies at rovers, runs hissing about, and blows 
up every thing that comes in its way, without 
any respect or discrimination. Dr Scoit. 

The too frequent fashion of oaths and impreca- 
tions, has no temptation to excuse it, no man be- 
ing born of a swearing constitution. 

He that reveals a secret, injures them to whom 
he tells it, as well as himself The best maxim 
concerning secrets, is. Neither to hear, nor to 
divulge them. 

Gentle reply to scurrilous language is the most 
levere revenge. 

5 
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The deepest waters are the moBt silent ; empty 
vessels make the greatest sound, and tinkfing 
cymbles the worst music. They who tbink leest, 
commonly speak most. Tatkr. 

Instructive ridicule often does more than repra- 

liension. 

It was a good reproof of Aristotle's to an egre- 
.'zious prailer, who had perplexed him with many 
libsurd stories, by answering to every one in th» 
manner, And is not this a wonderful thing ! which 
iinally silenced the talker. 

A concluding face, put upon an unconcluding 
iifgument, is the most contemptible sort of folly. 

Metals are known by their weight, and men by 
their talk. Material gravity makes gold precious, 
.".nd good morals render man so. 

To be reserved in speaking, is the seal of the 
capacity. Gracian, 

No injury makes so deep an impression in 
one's men)ory, as that which is done by a cuttinr, 
i.ialicious jest ; for let it be ever so good, jet it is 
r.lways bad when it occasions enmity. 

It is usually the case with obstinate persons, to 
: :^gurd neither truth in contradicting, nor benefit 
,A disputing. Positiveness is a certain evidence 
L r weak judgment. 

A ^ell-bred man, says Montaigne, is always 
i ^jciable and complaisant. 

Complaisance obliges while it reprebtods. 
Without this the best advice seems bnt a it- 
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poach, praise is disagreeable, and conversation 
Uoublesome. 

He that is so exact as to please, should at least 
be so affable as not to disoblige; 

Thej who have the true taste of cohTersatiotli 
6DJoy themselves in a communication of each 
others excellimcies, and not in a triumph oveif 
their imperfections. Spec. 

Too great a distrust of one's self, produces a 
base fear ; while it deprives our minds of their 
Hbertj and assurance^ it makes our reasonings 
▼eak, our words trembling, and our actions faint. 

The only way to be amiable, is to be affable. 

In conversation, a man of good sense will seem 
to be less knowing, more obliging ; and choose 
to be on a level with others, rather than oppress 
with the superiority of his genius. Tatter* 

We are apt to fall into error, when we study 
too much to please ; and the subject of our dis* 
course is often weakened by this too curious care 
to give it an agreeable variety, which would be 
more strong, if it were more natural. We lose 
what is solid, in a too eager pursuit of what is 
ornamental. 

In a speech delivered in a public assembly, it is 
expected a man will use all his reasons in the 
cause be haudleth ; but in private persuasion, it 
is a great error. Lord Bacon* 

The surest way to persuade, is to please. Pas- 
sionate pursuits darken recuion, but seldom en- 
lif hten our understanding. 
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If incivility proceed from pride, it deserv 
be hated; if from brutishness, it is only conte 
ible. Gracian. 

A raerlt that is worthy of praise^ may be s 
ed by praises. 

Excess of ceremony shews want of breei 
That civility is best, which excl^^es all si 
fluous formality. 

A tale out of season, is like music in the m( 
ing. 

A good tale badly toldj is a bad one. 

He that makes himself the common jester 
company, has but just wit enough to be a foi 

Sharp jests are blunted more by neglec 
than by responding, except they be suddenly 
wittily retorted. But it . is no imputation 
man's wisdom, to use a silent scorn. 

Confine your tongue, lest it confine you. 

Such as, having heard a disobliging disco 
repeat it again to the persons concerned, are o 
mistaken, if they think to oblige them by i 
indiscreet confidence. Fen, 

Those who admonish their friends, says 
tarch, should observe this rule, Not to leaVe t 
with sharp expressions. Ill language dest 
the force of reprehension, which should be ah 
given with prudence and circumspection. 

Weak men are generally most loquac 
thinking to make up that in number of wi 
which is wanting in weight. 
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In heat of argument, men are commonly like 
those that are tied back to back ; close joined, 
and yet they cannot see each other. 

Subtle, disputations are only the sport of wits, 
and more fit to be contemned than resolved. 

As, among wise men, he is the wisest that 
thinks he knows least ; so, among fools, he is the 
greatest that thinks he knows the most. Prud. 

In infants, levity is a prettiness ; in men a 
shameful defect ; but in old age, a monstrous fol- 
ly. Rufo, 

Familiar conversation ought to be the school of 
learning and good breeding. A man ought to 
make his masters of his friends, seasoning the 
pleasure of converse with the profit of instruction. 

A wise man will resolve to join with good 
sense, as much abandoned as it is ; and to follow 
reason, though in disgrace. 

A good understanding with a bad will, makes 
a very unhappy conjunction. That is an unlucky 
wit which is employed to do evil. The Spanish 
proverb says, Knowledge will become folly, if 
good sense do not take care of it. 

There is a time when nothing, a time when 
Bometh^pg, but no time when all things are to be 
ipoken. 

Some men have nothing but a front ; just like 
houses which, for want of a good foundation, 
have not been finished. After the first salutation, 
the conversation is at an end ; for the pool of 
▼ordfl is ^oon drained, when the understanding is 

ihsjlnw 
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It is the best mourning alone, and the bettp 
joicing in company. 

It is observed of the public and private lif 
That a man lives in one case to his country, i 
the other to himself: the one is a life of though 
the other of action. And both are prettily defii 
ed by an old philosopher : [t is a fine thing, sa: 
Isocrates, to be alone ; and it is a fine thing to I 
talking of it in good company ; which comprisi 
the comforts of both conditions in one. 

The speech of the ancient Grecians wsis uv 
ally short, and very significant ; when Phil 
king of Macedonia sent a threatening letter, thi 
if he entered into Laconia, he would overthro 
them : they wrote back to him only this word, J 

The true art of conversation seems to be thii 
An agreeable freedom and openness, with a r 
served n ess and as little appearing as possibl 
Abp rUlotaon. 

This rule should be observed in all conversj 
tion, That men should not talk to pleaM then 
selves, but those that hear them. This wou 
make them consider, whether what they spea 
be worth hearing ; whether there be either ft 
or sense in what they are about to sa^ ; ai 
whether it be adapted to the time wnen, tl 
place where, and the person to whom it is spoke 
TaUtr. 

life and death are in the power of the tongu 

Let your subject (says Epectetus) be som 
thin^ of necessity and use ; something that nu 
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advance the love and practice of virtue, reform the 
passions, or instruct. the understanding; such as 
may administer advice to men in difficulties, 
comfort them under afflictions, assist them in tho 
search of truth, give them a reverend sense of God, 
and an awful admiration of his divine excellence. 
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Men of the noblest dispositions think themselves 
the happiest when others share with them in 
their happiness. B*p Taylor. 

Qood nature is the very air of a good mind, the 
ngn of a large and generous soul, and the peculiar 
imL in which virtue prospers. 

It is according to nature, to be merciftil : for no 
man that hath not divested himself of humanity. 
can be hard hearted to others, without feeling a 
pain in himself. 

EtnulatioD is a noble passion, as it strives to 
excel by Praising itself, and not by depressini^; 
othen. ' 

There is far more satisfaction in doing, than in 
receiving good. To relieve the oppressed, is tho 
meet glorious act a man is capable of ; it is in 
some measure doing the business of God and 
providence; and is attended with a heavenly 
pleasure, urfknown but to those who are benefi- 
cent and liberal. 

True ffre&tness of mind is to be maintained only 
by diriiUMi principlen. 
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It is not in the power of a good man to refiistf 
to make another happy, where he h&a both ability 

and opportunity. Spec. 

He that is sensible of no evil but what he feels,, 
has a heard heart ; and he that can spare no kind- 
ness from himself, has a narrow soul. 

Alphonsus king' of Sicily, being asked, What 
he would reserve for himself, who gave so mueh 
away? Tiie very things (said he) that I give; 
for the rest I esteem as nothing. 

Goodness is generous and diffusive : it is largt- 
ness of mind, and sweetness of temper ; modest 
and sincere, inoffensive and obliging. Where this 
quality is predominant, there is a noble forwaid- 
ness for public benefit ; an ardor to relieve the 
wants, to remove the oppressions, and better the 
condition of all mankind. Collier. 

Liberality and thankfulness are the bonds of 
concord. Cicero. 

No character is more glorious, nor attractive of 
universal admiration and respect, than that of 
helping those who are in no condition of helping 
themselves. Charron. 

Caesar used to say. That no music was so 
charming in his ears, as the requests of his friends, 
and the supplications of those in want of his as- 
sistance. 

By compassion we make others* misery onr 
own ; and so by relieving them we at the game 
time reheve ourselves also. Sir T. Brown^ 

It is better to be of the number of thoie vho 
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heed relief, than those who want hearts to give it. 
Gent, cal. 

Some who are reduced to the last extremities, 
would rather perish, than expose their condition 
to any, save the great and noble minded. They 
esteem such to be wise men, generous, and mind- 
ful of the accidents which cpmmonly befal us. 
They think, that to those they may freely unbo- 
som themselves, and" tell their wants, without the 
hazard of a reproach, which wounds more deeply 
than a short denial. Turkish Spy. 

Augustus received all suitors with so great 
humanity, that he pleasantly rebuked one of them, 
because in giving him his petition (he said) he did 
it as timorously, as if he had been reaching meat 
to an elephant. 

That which is given with pride and ostenta- 
tion, is rather an ambition than a bounty. Let a 
benefit be ever so considerable, the manner of con- 
ferring it is the noblest part. 

No object is more pleasing to the eye, than the 
sight of a man whom you have obliged ; nor any 
music so agreeable to the ear, as the voice of one 
that owns you for his benefactor. Spec. 

The qualifications which render men worthy of 
favors, are the same which make them desirous 
to acknowledge them. There may be as much 
generosity showed in the handsome acknowledg- 
ment of a kindness, as there is in conferring that 
which deserves such acknowledgment. 

It is a good rule for every one who has a com- 
petency of fortune, to lay aside a certain propor- 
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tion of his income for pious and charitable lues ; 
he will then always give easily and cheerfully. 
Spectator, 

History reports of Titus, the son of Yespanao, 
that he never suffered a man to depart with dii- 
content out of his presence. 

■ 

What we keep wc leave to others, but what 
we give away we secure to ourselves. • j 

Anazagoras, who had a large estate, gave the 
greatest part of it to his friends ;* and being blam- 
ed for his carelessness, answered, It is enough fat 
you to care. On being asked, Why he had no 
regard for his country ? answered, 1 have, and 
pointed towards heaven. When he returned 
home after travel, and saw his former possessions, 
he said, Had I not lost these, I should have been \ 
lost myself And at the time when he was 
dying, his friends asked, Where he would be 
buried ? No matter, said he ; there is a short cut 
into the other world every where. 

Mark Antony, when depressed, and at an ebb 
of fortune, cried out. That he had lost all, except 
what he had given away. 

Don Alphonso king of Naples, by alighting 
from his horse to relieve a countryman that was 
in danger, gained the city of Gaeta in a few 
hours, by making his first entry into their hearts, 
which the battery of his guns could not have 
done in many days. 

CjrruB, the first emperor of Persia, obtained a 
victory over the Assyrians; after the battle, hi 
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was so^ sensibly touched on seeing the field cov- 
ered with dead bodies, that he ordered the same 
care to be taken of the wounded Assyrians, as of 
his own soldiers ; saying", They are m(^n as well 
as we, and are no longer enemies, seeing they 
are vanquished. 

Rutilius was told in his exile, that for his com- 
fort there would be ere long a civil war, which 
would bring all the banished men home again. 
God forbid ! said he : for I had rather my coun- 
try should blush for my banishment, than mourn 
for my return. 

Caius, a nobleman of Rome, who was thrice 
consul, when he had beaten Pynhus king of 
Epirus^ and drove him out of Italy, divided the 
land, distributing to every n:an four acres, and re- 
served no more for himself; sajring, That no one 
ought to be a General, vho could not be content 
with a common soldier'^ share ; and that he had 
rathor rule over rich Fien, than be rich himself. 

Sesostris king of Egypt, having his chariot 
drawn by four ki«gs who were his captives, ob-. 
served that one ^ them had his eye confinualiy 
on the cbariot-^heel. Whereupon Sescstris ask- 
ed, What, h* meant by it ? he* answered. As 
oAeh as I l^hold the turning of the wheel, (and 
see thatji^fi which is now the lowest so soon the 
higbesV ^^^ ^^^ highest lowest,) it puts me in 
jxilnd^f our fortune. Whereupon Sesostris being 
mov^} gave them their liberty. 

/the words of Louis XII, of France shewed a 
/ireat and noble mind ; w'ho heing advised ts 
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punish those that had wronged him before be was 
kin^, answered, It is not becoming in a king of 
France to avenge injuries done to a duke of 

Orleans. 

He that is noble-minded, has the same coneeni 
for his own fortune, that every wise man ought 
to have, and the same regard for his friend, that 
cvcrj good man really has. His easy, graceful 
manner of obliging, carries as many charms as 
the obligation itself His favors are not extorted 
from him bj*^ importunity, are not the late rewards 
of long attendance and expectation ; but flow 
from a free hand, and an open heart. 

A man advanced to greatness, w'ho makes oth- 
ers fin»l their fortune m his, joins a great merit to. 
A great happiness. St. Evermond. 

Conrlcousness and affability, meekness and 
deference for others, have had a place amongst 
moriT:! virtues, in all the schemes of duty ^thal 
iiave jet appeared in the worKl. 

There? is no character more dfe^ervedly esteem- 
ed, I ban that of a country-gentIem.jn, who under- 
ptandj? the srtation in which Heaven and nature 
have placed him. He is a father to .bis tenants, 
a patron in his neighbors ; and is mofJ^ superior 
to those of lower i?jrtune by his beneTolen;Pe, than 
I is por-sessioL^s. He justly divides his- tn.^^ ^ 
twcen solitude .and ccmpany, so as to use tb^ on« 
for the other. >Jis life is employed in the gi:-.^ 
offices of an advoc.ite, a referee, a companion fi- 
mediator, and a frievd, JSpeciator, ' \ 

Nothing but moderatioAl ftpd greatness of mlncr\ 
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can make either a prosperous or an adverse for- 
tune easy to us. 

It was a saying of Pliny, That he esteemed 
him the hest man, that forgave others, as if he 
were every day faulty himself ; and who abstain- 
ed from faults, as if he pardoned no body. 

Goodness of nature is of all virtues and digni- 
ties of the mind the greatest, being the character 
of the Deity ; without it man is a busy, mischiev- 
ous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of 
vermin. Lord Bacon. 

We read of a certain cardinal, who, by the 
multitude of his generous actions, gave occasion 
for the world to call him, The patron of the poor. 
This ecclesiastic prince made it a custom, once or 
twice a week, to give public audience to all indi- 
gent people, in the hall of his palace, and to re- 
lieve every one according to their various necessi- 
ties, or the motions of his own bounty. One d^y, 
1 poor widow, encouraged with the fame of his 
generosity, came into the hall of this cardinal, with 
her only daughter, a beautiful maid, about fifteen 
^ears of age. When her turn came to be heard, 
eimong a crowd of petitioners, the cardinal discern- 
ing the marks of an extraordinary modesty in her 
lace and carriage, as also in her daughter, he en- 
couraged her to tell her wants freely. She blush- 
ing, and with tears, thus addressed herself to him. 
" My Lidrd, I owe for the rent of my house five 
crowns ; and such is my misfortune, that I hav^ 
no other means to pay it, save what would break 
ttiy heart, sinee my landlord threatens to force 
XKie to it ; that is, to prostitute this my onljr daugh- 
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ter, whom I have hitherto with great care educa 
ted in virtue. What I beg of your Eminence, is 
that you would please to interpose your authority 
and protect us from the violence of this crudmao, 
till by our honest industry we can procure the 
money for him." The cardinal, moved with ad- 
miration at the woman's virtue and innocent 
modesty, bid her be of good courage. Then ho 
immediately wrote a billet ; and giving it into 
the widow's hands, Go, said he, to my steward, 
and he shall deliver thee £ve crowns to pay the 
rent. The poor woman overjoyed, and returning 
the cardinal a thousand thanks, went directly to 
the steward, and gave him the note. When he 
had read it, he gave her fifty crowns. She, as- 
tonished at the meaning of it, and fearing this waa 
only the steward's trick to try her honesty, reiiu- 
ed to take above five ; saying. She mentioned no 
more to the cardinal ; and she was sure it wai 
some mistake. On the other side, the steward 
insisted on his master's order, not daring to callil 
in question. But all the arguments he could usf 
were insufficient to prevail on her to take anj 
more than five crowns. So to end the contrO' 
versy, he offered to go back with her to the car- 
dinal, and refer it to him. When they came bt- 
fore that munificent prince, and he was fully in- 
formed of the business, It is true, said he, I nuS' 
took in writing fifty crowns. Give me the paper, 
and I will rectify it. Whereupon he wrote iiugain ; 
saying thus to the woman. So much candor and 
virtue deserves a recompense. Her.e I have or- 
dered you five hundred crowns. What you can 
spare of it, lay up as a dowry to give with /DUi 
daughter in marriage. 
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. BBHIFITI, GRATITUDE, AND INGRATITUDE. 

There is no vice or failing of man that unprinci- 

flfis humanitj, like ingratitude ; Bince he who is 

I gmlty of it, lives unworthy of his soul ; he hath 

I not virtue enough to be obliged, or to acknowl- 

[ edge the due merits of the obliger. 

Gratitude is a duty none can be excused from 
^ because it is always at our own disposal. Char. 

The ungrateful, says Xenophon, are neither fit 
to serve the gods, their country, nor their friends. 

Without good nature and gratitude, men might 
as well live in a wilderness, as in a civil society. 

He who conceals a benefit, is but one degree 
above him who denies it. 

Ingpratitude is a crime so shameful, that there 
was never yet one found that would acknowledge 
himself guilty of it. 

Friendship is the medicine for all misfortune ; 
but ingratitude dries up the fountain of all good- 
ness. RicM. 

Ingratitude is dirqctly opposite to nature and 
equity. It is hardly known among brutes ; for 
benefits and kindness have mollified lions. 

It is as common a thing for gratitude to be for- 
getful as for hope to be mindful. When once a 
man. has drank, he turns his back on the well. 

He that receives a benefit without being thank- 
ful, robs the giver of his just reward. It must be 
a due reciprocation in virtue, that can make both 
the obliger and the obliged worthy. 

/ 
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To make too much haste to return an obliga 
tion, is a sort of ingratitude. Rocfuf. 

^ He who receives a good turn, should never for 
get it ; he who does one, should never remembei 
it. Chart'on. 

Cato, In Tully, boasts of this as the great com' 
fort and joy of his old age, That nothing wai 
more pleasant to him, than the conscience of a 
well spent life, and the remembrance of man) 
i)enefits and kindnesses done to others. 

It is the character of an unworthy nature, U 
write injuries in marble, and benefits in dust. 

He that preaches gratitude, pleads the cau» 
both of God and man ; for without it we cai 
neither be sociable nor religious. Seneca, 

So long as wo stand in need of a benefit, ther 
is nothing dearer to us ; nor any thing cheapei 
when we have received it. 

It is the glory of gratitude, that it depends onl; 
on the good will. If I have a will to be gratofu! 
jsays Seneca, 1 am so. 

An anticipated favor hath two perfectioDi 
One is the promptitude of it, which obliges th 
receiver to greater gratitude ; and the other, i 
that the same gift, which coming later would b 
a debt, by anticipation is a pure benefit. 
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HONORS, AND OF THE GREAT. 

Trub honor, as defiDed by Cicero, is the coneur- 
rent approbation of good men ; those onlj' being 
fil to give true praise, who are themselves praise 
■worthy. 

1^ Anciently the Romans worshipped virtue and 

*■ lionor as gmls ] they built two temples, which 

"Were so seated, that none could enter the temple 

of honor, without passing through the temple of 

virtue. 

No man can be great, says Longinus, by being 
owner of those things 'which wise men have 

^ always counted a piece of greatness to despise. 

' It is not the possessing, b|it the right management 
of any yaluable advantage, which makes us con- 
siderable. 

t. . . Xifobility is to be considered only as an imagin- 
ary distinction, unless accompanied with the 
practice of those generous virtues by which it 
ought to be obtained. Titles of honor, conferred 
upon such as have no personal merit to deserve 
- them, are at best but a royal stamp upon base 
metal. TdtUr. 

. * The way to be truly honored, is to be lUustri- 
ouflly good. Maximilian the German emperor, 
zeplied to one who desired his letters patent to 
ennoble him, saying, I am able to make yjou 
self; but virtue must make you noble. 

Great qualities make great men. Who, says 

Seneca, is a gentleman ? The man whom nature 

.kath diiipoBed, and a^ it were cut out for virtue. 
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This man is indeed well born ; for he wants noth 
ing else to make him noble, who has a mind 8< 
generous, that he can rise above, and triumpi 
over fortune, let his condition in life be what i 
may. 

It is true greatness that constitutes glory, ani 
virtue is the cause of both. But vice and igno 
ranee taint the blood ; and an unworthy behavio 
degrades and disennobles a man more than birtl 
and fortune aggrandise and exalt him. Ghutrdimi 

He that boasts of his ancestors, confesses tha 
he has no virtue of his own. No person eve 
lived for our honor ; nor that ought to be repute 
ours, which was long before we had a being ; ft 
what advantage can it be to a blind man to luun 
that his parents had good eyes ? does he see oo 
whit the better 1 Charron. 

Said Pliny to the emperor Vespasian, Greal 
ness and majesty have changed nothing in jo 
but this, that your power to do good should b 
answerable to your will. 

The world is a theatre; the best actors a| 
those that represent their parts the most natund 
the wisest, are seldom the heroes in the play. 1 
is not to be considered, says Epictetus, who'^ 
prince, or who is beggar ; but who acts the piiae 
or the beggar best. 

It is mentioned in history, to the honor of' tb 
emperor Alexander Severus, that he would in D 
case permit offices to be sold : For, said hs, h 
who buyeth, must sell. I will not endure iv 
merchandise of aurhority; which if I tolentifi 
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CADnot afterwBrds condemn; and I shoul^ be 
ashamed to punish him who sold, .what L permit- 
ted -him to bujr. 

Men must have public minds as well as salaries, 
or they will serve private ends at the public cost. 
It was Roman virtue that raised the Roman 
^gtey. 

: The slowest advances to greatness are the xtaost 
|Meure: swift rises are often attended with pre- 
[dpitate falls ; and what is soon got, is generally 
I riuvt in the possession. 

Magistracy discovers what a man is : for as 
Vnpty vessels, though they have cracks in them, 
I while they are empty, do not discover their flaws ; 
but when they are filled with liquor, immediately 
Bhew their defects ; so it happens with ill dispos- 
ed and corrupt minds, which seldom discover their 
TiceB, till they are filled wiih authority. 

A hero should' have all good qualities united in 
him, without afifecting any : for what need has a 
great man of any foreign aid to promote the re- 
gard that is due to his merit, when a certain air 
of noble simplicity, and forgetfulness of his own 
gTMideur, will not fail to attach the public atten- 
tion ? since shutting his eyes upon himself, is an 
infiJlible way of opening all the world's upon him. 

A &vor places a man above his equals, a fall 
places him below them. 

It is a shame for a man of honor and good 
•mse to stay waiting when his services are no 
loiiger needed. As for myself, says St. Ever- 
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laond, I should rather choose to live in a conyent 
or desert, than occasion in those that are mf ' 
friends, compassion ; and, in those that are not, 
the malicious pleasure of raillery. 

It is with followers at Court, as with followeif 
on the road, who first bespatter those that go b6^ 
fore, and then tread on their heels, jyn Svoifi, - 

Favorites are justly the envy of the people^ 
They get every thing, and generally merit noth- 
ing. Isabella of Castile used to tell her royal 
consort Ferdinand, That in a court there oughl^ 
to be no other favorites, than the'queen favorite U> 
the king, and the king favorite to the queen. 

The prepossessions of the vulgar for men in 
power and authority, are so blind, and they are ao 
admired in every thing they do, that if they wert 
really good, the multitude would in a maniMr. 
idolize them. For as Gracian observes, whea 
excellence concurs with high birth and fortune, it 
passes for a prodigy. 

The greater a man is in power above othen^ 
the more he ought to excel them in virtue : Cy^J 
rus said, That no one ought to govern, who iif' 
not better than those he governs. 

All things have some kind of standard, bjr 
which the natural goodness of them is to be meas- 
ured. We do not therefore esteem a ship to la 
good because it is curiously carved, painted, 
gilded : but because it is fitted for all the p 
es of navigation, which is the proper use ofi 
It should be so likewise in our esteem of 'JH| 
who are not so much to be ralued for tbo 1^ 
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for of their eetateA or titles, as for their inward 
goodness, and excellence. Stneca, 

There is a rabble amongst the gentry, as well 
as the commonalty; a sort of plebeian heads, 
whose fancy moves in the same wheel with the 
others, men in the same level with mechanics, 
though their fortunes do somewhat gild their infir- 
mities, and their purses compound for their foltieii. 
Bir T, Brown, 

That which I admire most in the fortune of 
fieat men, says Monfaigne, is the crowd of their 
idorers. All submission is due to kings, but that 
of the understanding. My reason is not obliged 
to bow and bend, though my knees are. 

A christian and a gentleman are now made in- 
consistent appellaiions of the same person. It is 
AOt, it seems, within the rules of good breeding, 
to tax the vices of persons of quality, as though 
the commandments were made only for the vul- 
gar. Addison. 

This one advantage is observable in being no- 
Uy born, that it makes men sensible they are alli- 
od to virtue, and lays stronger obligations upon 
them, not to degenerate from the excellencies of 
their ancestors. 

He that depends wholly upon the worth of 
others, ought to consider, that he has but the 
hoDor of an image ; and is worshipped, not for 
hw own sake, but upon the account of what he 
ropresents. It is a sign a man is very poor, when 
hb has nothing of his own to appear in ; but is 
Ibree^ to patch up his figure with the relies of 
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the dead, and rifle tomb-stones and monurae 
for reputation. Collier. 

What is truly great and majestic, looks m 
like itself, the less it is adorned. I study to mi 
my life famous, said king Theseus, not so mi 
by splendid appearances, and the applauses 
others, as by my own acts of solid virtue « 

Let any one remove his eye from the m 
magnificent parade or triumph, to the expansi 
heaven ; and instantly, what was great is lit 
what was public is private. Dr Young. 

We may observe some of our noble count 
men, who come with high advantages an< 
worthy character, into public. But ere tl 
have long engaged in it, their worth unhap] 
becomes venal. Equipages, titles, precedenc 
staffs, jribbons, and other such glittering wt 
are taken in exchange for inward merit, and.t 
honor. They may be induced to change t| 
honest measures, and sacrifice their cauaei 
friends to an imaginary private interest; f 
after this, act farces as they think fit ; and 1: 
qualities and virtues assigned to them under 
titles of Graces^ Excellencies^ and various d 
mock praises and mimical appellations. T 
may even, with serious looks, be told of hi 
and worth, their principle, and their coum 
but must be sensible, that the world knows 
ter ; and that their few friends and admiren h 
either a very shallow wit, or a very profe 
hypocrisy. Eairi of ShaJUBwry. 

A difficult access is the vice of those iri 
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DQAnners honor and preferment have changed. 
Few persons in high employments retain the 
virtues of their private condition : but it argues, 
that men do not deserve great places, when thej 
oan- value themselves upon them. 

It is not the place, says Cicero, that maketh 
the person, but the person that maketh the place 
honorable. 

Nothing is more odious than the practice of 
those great men, who with fine looks, and prom- 
ises, make one hope for services they never mean 
to perform. Find out something wherein I can 
•erve you, says a court minion : and then upon 
the discovery he lays hold of it for some other 
purpose. Sir R. VEsirangu, ^ 

There is no nobility like that of a great heart : 
lor it never stoops to artifice, nor is wanting in 
good offices, where they are seasonable. Crra. 

Great men are generally for making whatever 
they do, real favors : for should they prefer the 
deserving only, it would be like paying a debt, 
not doing a favor. 

No government can flourish where the morals 
and manners of the people are corrupted : for, as 
Tully observes, Take away but the awe of reli- 
gion, and all that fidelity and justice, so necessary 
for the keeping up of human society, must perish 
with it. 

The best instruments of good government are 
good counsellors. He tha^ is not wise himself, 
can never be well counselled. 
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Passive obedience, unlimited power, and jocld' 
feasible right, seem to have something of a van* 
erable meaning in them : whereas in realitj tbej 
only imply, that a king has a right to be a tyrant; 
and that the people are obliged in conscience to 
be slaves. Addison, 

Who would not desire the honor that Agesilaitf 
king of Sparta had, who was fined by the Epbori 
for having stolen away all the hearts of the peo- 
ple to himself alone ? Of whom it is said, that he 
ruled his country by obeying it. 

It is with glory as with beauty : for as a single 
fine lineament cannot make a handsome iaoei 
neither can a single good quality render a man I 
accomplished ; but a concurrence of many fine • 
features, and good quaUties, makes true beauty, 
and true honor. 

Henry III, of France, on asking those about 
him, one day. What it was that the Duke of 
Guise did to charm and allure every one's heart? 
received this answer : Sir, the duke of de GKiis6 
does good to all the world without exception^ 
either directly by himself, or indirectly by his re- 
commendation. He is civil, courteous, liberal; 
has always some good to say of every body, but 
never speaks ill of any : and this is the reason he 
reigns in mens hearts, as absolutely as your ma- 
jesty does in your kingdom. 

Though an honorable title may be conveyed 
to posterity, yet the ennobling qualities, wlucb 
are the soul of greatness, are a sort of incommn- 
nicable perfection, and ceuinot h% tX9LfmSm%L 
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Indeed if a man could bequeath his virtues by 
willj and settle his sense and learning upon hi^ 
heirs, as certainly as he can his lands, a bravd 
ancestor would be a mighty privilege. Collier, 

. Title and ancestry render a good man more it* 
lustrious, but an ill one more contemptible. Victf 
is infamouSj though in a prince ; and virtue hoiv 
orable, though in a peasant. Mdison, 

The Athenians raised a noble statute to thd 
memory of iEsop, and placed a slave on a pedes- 
tal, that men might know the way to honor wa^ 
open to all. 

Men in former ages, though simple and plain. 
Were great in themselves, and independent of a 
thousand things, which have since been invented, 
to supply perhaps the true greatness which \b 
now extinct. Bruyere. 

There is a nobility without heraldry. Though 
I want the advantage of a noble birth, said Mari- 
usj yet ray actions afford me a greater one ; and 
ihey who upbraid me with it, are guiliy of an 
eittreme injustice, in not permitting me to value 
myself upon my own virtue, as much as ihey 
value themselves upon the virtue of others. Salliist. 

The roan of honor is an internal, the person of 
honor an external ; the one a real, the other a 
fictitious character. A person of honor may be a 

Erofane libertine, penurious, proud ; may insult 
is inferiors, and defraud his creditors ; but it is 
impossible for a man of honor to be guilty of any 

af these* 

6 
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There is no true glory, no true greatness, with- 
out virtue ; without which we do but abuse all 
the good things we have, whether they be great 
or liule, false or real. Riches make us either 
covetous or prodigal ; fine palaces make us de- 
spise the poor and poverty ; a great number of 
domestics flatter human pride, which uses them 
like slaves ; valor oftentimes turns brutal and un- 
just ; and a high pedigree makes a man take up 
with the virtues of his ancestors, without endeav- 
oring to acquire any himself. JVf . Scudery. 

Honors are in this world under no regulation ; 
true quality is neglected, virtue is oppressed, and 
vice triumphant. The last day will rectify this 
disorder, and assign to every one a station suita- 
ble to the dignity of his character : ranks will then 
be adjusted, and precedency set right. AddUan. 
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There are few persons to be found, who are not 
more concerned for the reputation of wit and 
sense, than for honesty and vu'tue. SpectcUor. 

He that sets no value upon a good repute, is as 
careless of the actions that produce it. 

A man that is desirous to excel, should endeav- 
or it in those things which are in themselves most 
excellent. Epicius. 

The chief ingredient in the composition of those 
qualities that gain esteem and praise, are good 
nature, truth, good sense, and good breeding. 
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There is scarce any man so perfect, but that 
he has his weaknesses, which level him with the 
vulgar, as much as his merit raises him above 
theoL 

Merit must take a great compass to rise, if not 
assisted by favor. 

Fame is like a river, that beareth up things 
light, and drowns those that are weighty and 
solid. Ld Bacon. 

The coin that is most current among mankind, 
is flattery ; the only benefit of which is, that by 
hearing we are what we are not, we may learn 
what we ought to be. 

For people of worth, it is not necessary to fetch 
praises from their predecessors; it is enough to 
speak of their own particular merit. It is well to 
have such merit, that our birth will be the least 
thing respected in us. 

We should be careful to deserve a good reputa- 
tion, by doing well ; and when that care is once 
taken, not to be over anxious about the success. 
Roehess, 

Nothing sinks a great character so much, as 
raising it above credulity. 

Princes are seldom dealt truly with, but when 
they are taught to ride the great horse ; which, 
knowing nothing of dissembling, it will as soon 
throw an emperor as a groom. 

No man should be confident of his own merit. 
The belt err, and the wisest are deceived. 
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Our good qualities oftep expose us to more ha- 
ired and persecution than all the ill we do. 

Praise from the common people is generally 
false, and rather follows vain persons, than virtu- 
Oils Ones. Ld Bacon. 

.He that will sell his fame, will also sell the pub- 
lic interest. Solon. 

Fame and conscience are of two different prop- 
erties '. the one blazeth a man's deserts, yet makes 
him none the better ; the other the better, yet 
ho more renowned. 

Whenever there is flattery, there is always a 
fool in the case. If the parasite be detected, it 
falls to his share ; if he be not, to him whom he 
deludes. 

It is frequent with many, upon every trivial 
matter, to pawn their reputation : which is a 
most trivial thing ; for what is so often lent, and 
passeth so many hands upon every occasion, can- 
not but lose much of its value. 

We ought not to judge of men*s merits by thcif 
qualifications, but by the use they make of them. 

Great and good men will rather look for their 
characters in the writings and precepts of philos- 
ophers, than in the hyperboles of flatterers ; for 
they know very well, that wise books are always 
true friends. 



Little wit serves to flatter with ; for how 
ly do they work that go with the grain I 

To be ever active in laudable puiBuite, bthe 
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diBtinguiahing characteristic of a man of merit. 
Tatier. 

Fame is as difficult to be preserved, as it was 
at first to be acquired. SpectcUor, 

It is a maxim of Cato's, That a man ought i(r 
respect himself ; that is, respect his reason ; that 
recommends an honest boldness, and forbids a ser- 
vile fear, which is a kind of license and permission 
for others to have no regard nor consideration for 
us. 

If we would perpetuate our fame or reputation, 
we must either do things worth writing or write 
things worth reading. Plin. 

There are two sorts of enemies inseparable al- 
most from" all men, but altogether from men of 
great fortunes ; the flatterer, and the liar ; one 
strikes before, the other behind ; both insensibly, 
both dangerously. 

What is public esteem, but the opinion of ma- 
ny men in general, who are not valued much in 
particular ? The judgement which the world 
makes of us, is of no manner of use to us, it adds 
nothing to our souls or bodies, nor lessons any of 
our miseries. Let us constantly follow reason, 
says Montaigne ; and let the public approbation 
follow us the same way if it pleases. 

Flattery is like false money ; and-if it were not 
for our own vanity, could never pass in payment. 
Roches. 

Some men think they can never set a just val- 
ue on themselves, without the unjust contem|^t q( 
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others ; and yet will perform all acts of the most 

supererogating civility to those above them ; 
which is generally made up of such hollow pos- 
sessions, and such gross flatten^, as are worse 
than reproaches. Gent. call. 

He that rebuketh a man shall afterwards find 
more favor, than he that flattereth with his 



tongue. 



Men are not to be judged by their looks, habits, 
and appearances ; but by the character of theii 
lives and conversations, and by their works. It is 
better that a man's own works, than that another 
man's own words should praise him. VEslr. 

When commended, examine impartially your 
own deserts ; and if you find not what is said, 
note that tongue for the instrument of flattery. — 
Know thyself, said Bias ; so shall no flatterer de- 
ceive thee. 

Many take less care of their conscience, tha 
their reputation. The religious man fears, tl: 
man of honor scorns, to do an ill action. 

Satisfaction can no where be placed but ir 
just sense of our own integrity, without regard 
the opinion of others. Taller. 

Reputation is often got without merit, and 
without crime. 

It is said of Agricola, that he never gloric 
any thing he did; but, as an agent, referred 
good success of his fortune to the person thaf 
ployed him ; and so by his discretion and mo 
fireai himself from envy, and lost bo part of 1: 
served pndse. 
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Bj 6ndeaTX)riag to purchase the reputation of 
being wittj, men often loose the advantage of be- 
ing thought wise. 

It is a thing exceedingly rare to distin/^iiish vir- 
tue and fortune. The most impious, if prosperous 
are always applauded ; the most virtuous, if un- 
prosperous, are sure to be despised. Spectator. 

There is no such flatterer as a man's ownself ; 
and there is no such remedy against the flattery 
of a man^s self, as the libei'ty of a friend. Bacon. 

He that reviles me (it may be), calls me fool; 
but he that flatters me, if I take not heed, will 
make me one. 

I frequent the company more of those who find 
fault with me, says Montaigne, than 'those that 
flatter me ] and am more proud of a conquest 
gained over myself, when I submit to the force of 
my adversary's reason, than I am pleased with a 
victory obtained over him by reason of his weak- 
ness. 

There are nosnares so dangerous as those that 
are laid for us under the name of favors. The 
Greeks said, That flatterers never lift a man up, 
but as the eagle does the tortoise, to get some- 
thing by his fall. 

The philosopher Bias being asked, What ani- 
mal he thought the most hurtful ? replied. That 
of wild creatures, a tyrant ; and of tame ones, a 
flatterer. 

* Men of mean qualities show but little favor to 
great virtues ; a lofty wisdom ofTends an ordinary 
reason. 
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Superiority in virtue is the most unpardonable 
provocation that can be given to a base mind. In- 
jioccncc is too amiable to be beheld without ha- 
tred ; and it is a secret acknowledgment of mer- 
it, which the "^vicked are betrayed into, when they . 
pursue good men with violence. This behavior 
visibly proceeds from a consciousness in them that 
other people's virtue upbraids the want of their 
own. Englishm. 

It was said of the good emperor Severus, aff 
well as of Augustus, That he should never have 
t>een born, or that he never should have died. 

King Alphonsus used to say, That his dead 
counsellors, meaning his books, were to him far 
jjetter than the living ; for they, without flattery ' 
or fear, presented to him the truth. 

How satyrical is that praiee, which commends 
fii. man for virtues that all the world knows he has 
xiot ! Excessive praises excite curiosity, and in* j 
cite to envy ; so that if merit answer not the val- 
ue that is set upon it (as it commonly happens), 
general opinion revolts from the impostor, and 
inakes the flatterer and flattered both ridiculous. 

There is this good in commendation, that it 
Jielps to confirm men in the practice of virtue. — 
1^0 obligation can be of more force, than to ren- 
der to eminent virtue its due merit. i 

The character of the person who commends 
you, is to be considered, before you set a value 
iiipon his esteem. The wise maji applauds Jum 
ivhom he thinks most virtuous ; but the rest of 
the world, him who is most wealthy. Sptctakr^ 
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It is better said Atistbencs, to fall among crows 
than flatterers ; for those only devour the dead^ 
but these the living. 

When the Athenians pulled down the statues 
of Demetrius Phalereus, They cannot, said he, 
deprive me of those virtues which caused them to 
be erected. 

It is very strange, that no estimate is made on 
any creature, except ourselves, but by their prop- 
er qualities. He has a magnificent house, so ma- 
. ny thousand pounds a year, is the common Way 
; (rf estimating men ; though these things are only 
about them, not in them, and make no part of 
I their character. Montaigne. 

It was elegantly said in a letter to cardinal 
Richliet;, — My Lord, As there was heretofore a 
valient man who could not receive any wounds, 
but on the scars of those he had already received ; 
80 you cannot be praised but by repetitions ; see- 
ing that truth, which has its bounds, has said for 
you whatever falsehood, which knows none, has 
invented for others. 

Pythagoras used to say, That those who re- 
prove us, are greater friends to us, than those who 
flatter us. And another philosopher observed, 
That to become a happy man, one must have 
either faithful friends, or severe enemies. 

Fortune and futurity are not to bo guessed at ; 
and fame does not always stand upon desert and 
judgment. M. Jlurel. 

Flatter not nor be thou flattered. Follow the 
dictates of your reason, and you are safe. 

*6 
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Felicity consists not in having the appla 
the people at one's entrance ] for that is i 
vantage which all that enter have. The di 
ty is, to have the same applause at one's es 

A death bed flattery is the worst of treacl 
There 'are certain decencies of form and ci 
it is true, that purely regard matter of con 
tion and good manners ; and these respects 
to be preserved. But ceremonies of modi 
compliment are mightily out of season, wh< 
and salvation come to be at stake. L^Esii 

Honors, monuments, and all the works of 
ty and ambition, are demolished and destroy 
time ; but the reputation of wisdom is ven< 
to posterity. Seneca. 



WEALTH, LUXURT, AND THE PURSUIT OF 7 

URES. 

Nothing can be more inglorious, than a g 
man only by name ; whose soul is ignoran 
life immoral. Spectator. 

Wisdom is better without an inheritance, 
an inheritance without wisdom. 

He that earns an estate, will keep it Ic 
than he that finds it. 

Riches cannot purchEuse worthy endowm 
thej make us neither wise, nor healthy. 
but intellectual posaMflions are what wc 
properly call our own. 
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Some people are nothing but money, pride, and 
pleasure. These three things engross their 
thoughts, and take up their whole soul. Collier. 

There is more money spent to be laughed at, 
than for any one thing in the world, though the 
purchasers do not think so. Mar. of Halifax, 

To keep a full table is the way to extend pne*s 
acquaintance, but no sure one to prooure friends. 
Feasting makes no friendship. 

A fine coat is but a livery, when the person 
who wears it discovers no higher sense than that 
of a footmen. Spectator. 

All worldly pleasure is correspondent to a like 
measure of anxiety. Osb. 

A great fortune in the hands of a fool, is a 
great misfortune. The more riches a fool has, 
the greater fool he is. 

Riches lavishly spent, breed grief to our heart, 
sorrow to our friends, and misery to our heirs. 

Not to desire pleasure, is equivalent to the en- 
joyment of it. I see no greater pleasure in this 
world, said Tertulhan, than the contempt of plea- 
sure. 

It is remarkable, that among those that place 
^heir happiness in sense, they are the most miser- 
Mb that seem to be the happiest. Seneca. 

How despicable is his condition, who is above 
ecessity, and yet will resign his reason and his 
tegrity to purchase superfluiiies 1 Taller, 

The luxurious live to eat and drink, but the 
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■wise and temperate eat and drink to live. Pfct- 
iarch. 

Cookery is now become so mysterious a trade, 
that the kitchen has almost as many intricacies 
as the hall of science. To keep the kitchen al- 
ways hot, is the way to set the house on fire. 
Geni. col. 

Those who live magnificently, for the most 
part, are the real poor. T'hey endeavor to get 
money on all hands with disquiet and .trouble, to 
maintain the pleasures of others. St. Evermond, 

Amongst the ancient Romans there was a law 
kept inviolably. That no man should make a pub- 
lic feast, except he had before provided for all the 
poor of his neighborhood. 

The more servants a man keeps, the more spies 
he has upon him. That any man should make 
work for so many, or rather keep them from work, 
to make up a train, has a levity and luxury in it 
very surprising. Pen. 

Democrites laughed at the whole world ; but 
at nothing more in it, than people's eager pursuit 
of riches and honor. 

Vice is covered with wealth, and virtue with 
poverty. 

It is more honorable, not to have and yet de- 
serve, than to have and not deserve. 

m 

The Httle value providence sets on riches, is 
seen by the persons on whom they are generally 
bestowed. Tail§r. 
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He that is violent in the pursuit of pleasure, 
v(m*t mind to turn villain for the purchase. JVf. 
9urel, 

The fine gentlemen of this age are distinguish- 
jd for their pride, luxury, and hardness of heart ; 
hey are utter strangers to compassion and hu- 
nanity. 

The man of pleasure, as the phrase is, is the 
QOst ridiculous of all heings. He travels, indeed, 
nth his ribband, plume, and bells ; his dress, and 
ds music; but through a toilsome and beaten 
oad, and every day nauseously repeats the same 
rack. Dr, Young. 

He that abounds in riches, good cheer, dogs, 
lorses, equipages, fools and flatterers must cer- 
ainly be a great man. Bruycie. 

Pray, what were you made for ? says the em- 
)eror Aurelius ; for your pleasure ? Common 
€Dse will not bear so scandalous an answer. 

The little soul that converses no higher than 
he looking-gleiss, and a fantastic dress, may help 
3 make up the shew of the world ; but must not 
e reckoned among the rational inhabitants of it. 

Excess in apparel is a costly folly ; the very 
immings would clothe all the naked. 

How wretched is it to consider the care and 
)st laid out upon luxury and show, ^nd the gen- 
•al neglect of those shining habits of the mind, 
hich should set us off in real and solid excellen- 
es I When pleasure is predominant, all virtues 

course are excluded. 
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The memory of good and worthy actions giTes 
a quicker relish to the &oul, than ever it could 
possibly take in the highest enjoyments of youth. 
Spectator. 

If sensuality were pleasure, beasts would be 
happier than men ; but human felicity is lodged 

in the soul, not in the flesh. 

Nature hath cut off the cost and luxurious im- 
pertinencies of our affections, in food, raiment, and 
the like ; in being contented, that her necessitiflft 
should be cheaply supplied. 

He that liveth in pleasure, is dead while he 
liveth ; but be that resisteth pleasure, orowneth 
his life. 

Let pleasure be ever so innocent, the excess is 
always criminal. St. Evermond, 

Who can help reflecting on those whose tables 
are daily spread to tbe second and third coursei, 
which kill many with surfeites, whilst as niany 
starve at their gates with famine ? F. Pan. ' 

He hath riches suflicient, who hath enough to 
be charitable. Sir T. Brown. 

The necessities of the body are the proper mea- 
sure of our care for the things of this life ; but if 
once we leave this rule, and exceed those neces- 
sities, then are we carried into all the extrava- 
gancies in the world. Epicteiua, 

Pleasures unduly taken, enervate the soul, 
make fools of the wise, and cowards of the bniTtt* 
A libertine life is not a life of Ubarty. 
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The voluptuous consumes his weahh, the mi- 
. flor hides it. It is the wise man only that uses it, 
to good purposes. 

It was a fine answer of Diogeties, who, being 
asked in mockery, why philosophers were the fol- 
lowers of rich men, and not rich men of philoso- 
phers ? replied, because the former knew what 
they have need of, but the latter do not. 

Though want is the scorn of every wealthy 
fool, yet an innocent poverty is preferable to all 
the guilty affluence the world can offer. Tailer. 

' Aristotle wondered at nothing more than at 
w this, that they were thought richer that had su- 
/ perfluous things, than they who had what were 
profitable and necessary. 

From the manner in which men bear their con- 
ditions, we often jnty the prosperous, and admire 
the unfortunate. Spectator, 

So stupid and brutish, so worthless and scan- 
dalous are many seen in this degenerate age, that 
grandeur and equipage are looked uppn as more 
indispensable than charity ; and tho^e creatures 
which contribute merely to our pomp or our di- 
version, are more tenderly and sumptuously main- 
tained, than such as are in need among ourselves. 
F. Pars, 

Those persons, says Tacitus, are under a 
mighty error, who know not how to distinguish 
between liberality and luxury. Many men know 
how to squander, that do not know how to give. 

Caligula made himself ridiculous by the soft- 
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ness and fantasticalness of his habit ; and Augus- 
tus was as much admired for the modesty and 
gravity of his.. 

We are come to such an extraordinary pitch of 
politeness, that the affectation of being gay and in 
fashion, has very near- taken from us our good 
sense, and our religion. Gent. lib. 

The vain are the most distinguished sons of 
folly. In what do these men lay out the facul- 
ties of an immortal soul 1 that lime on which 
depends eternity ? that estate which, -^ell dispo* 
sed of, might in some measure purchase heaven 1 
What is this serious labor, subtle machination, 
ardent desire, and reigning ambition ? — To be 
seen. This ridiculous, but true answer, renders 
all grave censure almost superfluous. Dr. Young, 

What if we might have all the pleasures in the 
world by asking? Who would so unman him- 
self as, to desert his soul, and become a perpetual 
slave to his senses, by accepting them. 

Neither the delicacies of entertainments, the 
charms of music, the divertisement of the theatre, 
the magnificence of courts, nor the most shining 
assemblies, can give full satisfaction to a wise 
man. St. Evermond. 

All worldly happiness consists in opinion.- 

• 

There are too many of that unthinking temper 
of mind, which troubles itself with nothing that is 
serious and weighty, but who account life a pas- 
time, and seek nothing above recreation ; nevQf 
reflecting upon where all this will end at last. 
F. Pars, 



I 
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The temperate man's pleasures are durable, be- 
cause they are regular ; and all his life is calm 
and serene, because it is innocent. 

Pleasures, while they flatter a man, sting him 
to death. 

A felicity that costs pain, gives double content. 
Cvroctati. 

Aristippus said, He liked no pleasure but that 
'Which concerned a man's true happiness. 

The Grecians and Romans had in detestation 
the very name of Philoxenus, because he wished 
Tor a crane's neck, for the pleasure he might take 
in eating. 

What is a man the worse for plain diet ? or 
'What the better for the last great feast ? What 
18 a voluptuous dinner, and the frothy vanity of 
discourse that commonly attends these pompous 
entertainments ? What is it but a mortification 
to a man of sense and virtue, to spend his time 
~minong such people ? Sir R, L^ Estrange. 



t " The sumptuous side-board, to an ingenuous 
cje, has more the air of an altar, than of a table. 

The Egyptians, at their feasts, to prevent ex- 
cesses, set a skeleton before their guests, with 
this motto, Remember ye must sliortly be such. 
J^htiarck. 

He that looks into the offices of the luxurious, 

and sees the troops of servants sweating and hur- 

^'t tymg up and down, the massacre of beasts and 

^* Mr], "alul every thing afloat in the richest wine, 
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cannot but wonder at so horrible a proflisum for 
the appetites of one family. Bona. 

Pleasures do but weaken our minds, and send' 
us for our support to fortune ; who gives us mo^ 
ney only as the wages of slavery. Seneca. 

How ridiculous a sight is a vain young gal- 
lant, that bristles with his plumes, and shakes hii* 
giddy head ; and to no other purpose, than to" 
get possession of a mistress who is as much a tn- | 
fle as himself ! Dr. Fuller, 

Some so affect to be singular, and to be known 
by their vices, that they seek out novelty in wick- 
edness, and glory in a bad reputation ; or, as Ta? 
citus observes, find an exquisite pleasure evenm 
the grandeur of infamy. 

No good man was ever inwardly trouble^fbr 
the commission of any pleasure : from whence it 
follows, that pleasures, strictly speaking, are nei- 
ther profitable nor good. M. ^urel. 

The tempers of some are so solid, and their 
constitutions so sedentary, that they cannot relish. 
activity, or rough exercise. Their very dive^ 
sions are in a manner contemplative, and bent on 
speculation ; therefore they require amusements 
of a more refined nature. 

There is but one solid pleasure in life, and that 
is our duty. How miserable then, how unwise, 
how unpardonable are they, who make that one 
a pain ! Dr. Young. 

All the tresLsures of the earth are not to be 
compared to the least virtue of the eouL 8oerai«$, 
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iked Haan could never be happy, though 
he riches of Crcesus, the empire of Cyrus, 
glury of Alexander. Weahh and honors 
er cure a wounded conscience. 

consideration of the dignity and excd- 
our nature, plainly inform us, how mean 
worthy it is to dissolve in luxury, softness 
minacy ; and how becoming it is, on the 
nd, to lead a life of frugality, temperance, 
iety. Cicero. 

by wit may get wealth, but none by 
jan piwchase wit. 

od man will love himself and his neigh- 
Krell, to either gain or lose an estate by 

ng, like a quicksand, swallows up a man 
ment. Our follies and vices help each 
id blind the bubble at the same time that 
ke the sharper quick-sighted. 

)g many other evils that attend gaming, 
je, loss of time, loss of reputation, loss of 
OSS of fortune, loss of temper, ruin of fam- 
rauding of creditors, and, what is often the 
the loss of life itself 

5S are gotten with pain, kept with care 
with grief The cares of riches lie heav- 
a good man, than the inconveniences of 

St poverty. Sir R. L^Esirange. 

pleasures for the most part, are short, 
id deceitful ; and, like drunkenness, re- 
he jolly madness of one hour, with the 
ntance of many. 
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Is there no better employment for people thaii 
luxury 1 What did they before they fell into theii 
nrvethods ? Let pride pay, and excess be well ex- 
cised ; and if that will not cure, it will, howevc; 
help to keep the kingdom. Pen, 

There is no remark more compion among ihff^ 
ancient historians, than that when the state wai 
corrupted with avarice and luxury it was in dai 
ger of being betrayed or sold. 

Though prudence may oblige a man to sec- 
a competency, yei never was any one by 
reason induced to seek superfluities. 

What is the difference, in effect, betwixt oU 
men and children, but that the one deals in paia^ 
ings and statues, and the other in habits? Si 
that we ourselves are only the more expenaYa 
fools. Seneca. 

The ingenious M. Pascal kept always in nund- 
this maxim, Avoid pleasure and superfluity. 

If they who affect an outward show, knew how 
many there are who deride their trivail tast^ 
they would be ashamed of themselves, grovr 
wiser ; and bestow their superfluities in helping 
the needy, and befriending the neglected. 8p9e, 

Richness of dress contributes nothing to a man 
of sense but rather makes his sense inquired into, 
The more the body is set off, the less the mind 
appears. 

Those who destroy a healthful constitution of 
body by intemperance, and an irregular life, cos- 
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t like tbose who hang, poison, or drown them- 
es. D^n Sherlock. 

Recreations moderately used, are profitable to 
body for health, to the mind for refreshment : 
it is a note of a vain mind, to be rimning after 
ry garish pomp or show. 

t is seen to the terror of wisdom, that from a 
je estate are immagined all virtues. A man in 
h possession may be honest, wise, valiant and 
med : yet the strength of his ability is not 
n his wit, but his revenue : which is a con- 
racy between ignorance and adulation, to con- 
nd knowledge. 

The greatest pleasure wealth can afford us, is 
bt of doing good. It is a happy thing when a 
n's pleasure is also his perfection. 

ML men of estates are, in effect, but trustees 
the benefit of the distressed ; and will be so 
koned, when they are to give an account. 
na. 

They that are lovers of pleasures, look upon 
discourse on religion as canting. Eating and 
pking, and vain mirth, news, and play, and 
\ like, are their constant entertainment ; who 
ow no other pleasures than what their five 
ises furnish them. J^. Pars, 

[t is an insolence natural to the wealthy, to 
LZ, as much as in them lies, the character of a 
in to bis circumstances. Take away, said 
ctantius, pride and boasting from rich meti, 
1 there will be no difference between a poor 
A and a rich one. 
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A mean estate is not to be contemned, nai 
rich that is foolish to be had in admiration. 

In the flourishing commonwealths of Gr 
and Rome, it was either some brave ac 
against the enemy, eminent justice, virtue 
ability, that raised one man above anoti 
wealth had no share in it. 

If we cast s^n eye into the gay world, we 
for the most part a set of quarelous, emacis 
fluttering, fantastical beings, worn out in 
keen pursuit of pleasure ; creatures that kr 
own, condemn, deplore, yet still pursue, their t 
infelieity ! the decayed monuments of en 
Dr Young. 

He only is worthy of esteem, that knows % 
is just and honest, and dares do it ; that is i 
ter of his own passions, and scorns to be a bI 
to another's. Such an one, merits more resp 
than those gay things who owe all their gi 
ness and reputation to their rentals and reveni 
Dr Fuller. 

When we pity those that endure sicknesfl ' 
distress, or any other temporal afliictions j le 
remember how much worse it is with the p 
parous and gay sinner ; with them who 
given over to a reprobate sense, and are cut 
in the midst of their wickedness. F. Pars, 

We admire no man for enjoying all boi 
pleasures to the full. This may create him ei 
but not esteem. Whereas wisdom and prudei 
true piety and virtue, and all the offices of 
manity, charity, and friendship, have the pn 
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id commendation, even of those who will not 
aitate them. The wise and good will be ever 
•ved and honored, as the glory of human nature. 
fn Sherlock, 

Of ail the things this world affords us, the pos- 
Dssion and enjoyment of wisdom alone is immor- 
al. A strict adherence to virtue, and a well 
Bgulated life, render our pleasures more solid 
ad lasting. 

•If we apply ourselves seriously to wisdom, we 
hall never live without true pleasure, but learn 
be pleased with every thing. We shall be 
ieased with wealth, so far, as it makes us bene- 
idal to others ; with poverty, for not having 
Buch to care for ; and with obscurity, for being 
inenvied. Plutarch, 

The great, are under as much difficulty to ex- 
tend with pleasure, as the mean to labor with 
iuccess. Dr Young. 

There is a sweet pleasure in contemplation. 
LD others grow fiat and insipid by frequent use ; 
rhen a man has run through a set of vanities, in 
lie declension of his age, he knows not what to 
b with himself, if he cannot think. Sir T. P, 
Bbtm/. 

Religion is so far from debarring men any in- 
kocent pleasure or comfort, that it rather purifies, 
lod renders them more grateful and generous. 
Ind besides, it brings mighty pleasures of its 
>wn, those of a glorious hope, a serene mind, a 
aim and imdisturbed conscience, which do far 
mtralish the most studied and artificial luxuries. 
ffn Sherlock, 
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The beauty of Virtue is not discernable, ti 
have made some progress in it ; while cc 
and vile inclinations are in their vigor in the 1 
such a beauty is not often seen. 

Under natural pleasures are compreht 
those which are universally suited, as well t 
rational as the sensual part of our nature, 
of the pleasures which affect our senses, thoj 
ly are to be esteemed natural, that are cont 
within the rules of reason, which is allowed 
OS necessary an ingredient of humaji natu 
sense. And indeed, excesses of any kin 
hardly to be esteemed pleasures, much less 
ral pleasures. 

It needs no train or servants, no pom] 
equipage, to make good our passage to hei 
but the graces of an honest mind will, set 
upon the way, and make us happy at our 
ney's end. Seneca, 

Virtue is the foundation of honor and ea 
and the source of all beauty, order and hapj 
in nature. It is what confers value on a 
other endowments and qualities of a reasc 
being, to which they ought to be absolutely 
servient ; and without which, the more en 
they are, the more hideous deformities, an 
greater cnHBes, they become. 

The fisirther we advance in knowledge an 
lue, the nearer we approach the divine perfec 
and a consciousness of having done our du£; 
der all circumstances, afford the mo»t ea 
ploasure. 
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WOXKN, LOVE, AND XAKHIAOS. 

tmost of a womaa's character is contained 
lestic life ; first, in her piety towards God ; 
ixt, in the duties of a daughter, a wife, a inc 
nd a sister. Spectator. 

rudent woman is in the sarpe class of lionQf 
wise man. Toiler. 

hing can atone for the waut of modesty and 
nee, without which beauty is ungraceful, 
laiity contemptible. Spectator, 

i liberality of nature in the person, is frequent- 
nded with a deficiency in the understanding. 

lan's best or worst fortune, is a wife. 

'e cannot long be concealed where it is, nor 
ibled where it is not. Rochef. 

i best dowry to advance the marriage of a 
lady, is mildness in her countenance ; wis- 

I her speech ; modesty in her behaviour, and 
in her life. FeliorCs epist. 

pod wife, says Solomon, is a good portion ^ 
.ere is nothing of so much worth as a mind 

Qstructed. 

ter is a portion in a wife, than with a wife. 

ly of the misfortunes in families arise from 
fling way the women have in spending their 
ind gratifying only their eyes and ears, in- 
>f their reason and understanding. Taller, 

idy who is tender of her reputation, would 

7 
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not be pleased to hear herself applauded 
great skill in music and dancing. Sallust, s] 
of Sempronia, a woman of great quality, 1 
most abandoned character, observes, that s 
and danced with more art and grace than 
a virtuous woman. 

There is nothing that wears out a fine fi 
the vigils of a^rard-table, and those cutti 
sion.s which naturally attend them. Haggar 
and pale complexions, are the natural ind 
of a female gamester. . Addison, 

The plainer the dress, with greater lusi 
beauty appear. Virtue is the greatest on 
and good sense the best equipage. Mai 
Halifax, 

When a woman is once taken with her c 
religion is commonly laid aside, or used nr 
of custom than devotion. When her go 
passions he this way, charity is disabled, a 
ice is overlooked, and she is lost to all th 
purposes of life. Collier. 

It is always to be understood, that a lac 
all you detract from the rest of her sex, 
gift to her. TatUr, 

Lovers complain of their hearts, when 
temper is in their heads. ^^ 

It is a shrewd remark, that love and pric 
Bedlam. 

Love is of the nature of a burning glass 
kept still in one place, fireth ; changed 
doth nothing. Sir T. SuckL 
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A woman must be perfectly virtuous, to repcur 
lie ruins of her beauty. Spectator. 

How vain are those who are desirous of life, yet 
rho would avoid old age ; as if it were a reproach 
o look old ; tell a woman of her age, and perhaps 
^ou make her blush as deeply as if you accused 
ler of incontinency. Sir R, L^ Estrange. 

An inviolable fidelity, good humor, and compla- 
Dency of temper in a wife, outlive all the charms 
of a fine face, and make the decays of it invisible. 
Taller. 

Some have said, that marriage fills the earth, 
md virginity heaven, but how should heaven be 
full, if the earth were empty ? 

Women will sooner forgive great indiscretions, 
than small infidelities. Rochef. 

It is seldom the case, that beautiful persons are 
otherwise of great virtue. Ud Bacon. 

However a lewd woman may please a man for 
a time, he will hate her in the end, and she will 
study to destroy him. Sir W. Raleigh. 

A woman of great spirit, and little understand- 
ing, exposes herself to derision and reproach, and 
is despised wherever she appears. Tatler. 

Marriage is like a sea-voyage ; he that enters 
into the ship must expect to meet with storms and 
tempests. 

Such perverse creatures fall to some men's lots, 
that it requires more than common proficiency in 
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philosophy to be able to live with them. Wha 
charming companions for life are such women 
Spectator* 

Alcibiades, being astonished at Socrates^ pi 
tience, asked him, how he could endure the perpei 
ual scolding of his wife ? Why, said he, as thn 
do who are accustomed to the ordinary noise '< 
wheels in drawing water. 

He that contemns a shrew to that degtee that I 
will not condescend to word it with her, does won 
than beat her. Sir R. VEstrange. 

A certain bold woman came to Gratian the en 
peror, and with much clamor complained to hi 
of her husband. . To whom the emperor mildl 
said, Woman, what are these things to me ? tin 
said she, he hath also spoken many things again 
thy majesty. To which he then said, Wonuu 
and what is that to thee ? 

There is an old sarcastical saying concemii 
the Italian women, that they are magpies at tl 
door, syrens in the window, saints in the chure 
and devils in the house. 

There are two sorts of persons which are not 
be comforted ; a rich man when he finds himsc 
dying, and a beauty when she finds her charn 
fading. 

Solid love, wliose root is virtue, can no more d 
than virtue itself. Erasmus. 

A courtesan taking notice that Gelon king 
Syracuse, had an ill breath ; asked his wife wl 
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id not tell him of it ? I thought, said she, that 
tens' breath were alike. 

ithout constancy there is neither love, friend- 
nor virtue. 

le reputation of a statesman, the credit of a 
hant, and the modesty of a woman, prevail 
than their power, ricbess and beauty. 

phocles being asked what harm he would wish 
demy ? answered, that he might love where 
as not liked. 

reading romances, women (who are most ad- 
i this way) do not only learn the evil they 
d be ignorant of, but also the most delicate 
of committing it. Spectator. 

I the poets represented the graces under the 
es of women, so they did the furies. Let a 
an be decked with all the embellishments of 
uad care of nature ; yet if boldness is to be 
in her face, it blots all the lines of beauty. 
i*s calling, 

lere scarce was ever any such thing under 
un, as an inconsolable widow. Grief is no 
"able disease ; but time, patience, and a little 
Bophy, with the help of human frailty and ad- 
, will do the business. Sir R, U Estrange. 

woman's bragging of her virtue, looks as if 
it her so much pains to get the better of her- 
that the inferences are very ridiculous. Marq. 
alifax. 



3 who gets a good husband for his daughter 
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hath earned a son ; but he who meets with a 
one, hath lost a daughter. 

When the emperor Conrade, besieged Guel 
duke of Bavaria, he would not accept of any o 
conditions than that the men should be prison 
but that the women might go out of the tawn s 
out violation of their honor, on foot, and wil 
much only as they could carry about them, ^ 
was no sooner known, than they contrived to c 
out upon their shoulders their husbands and 
dren, and even the duke himself. The em] 
was so affected with the generosity of the ac 
that he treated the duke and his people ever 
with great humanit} • 

In all the characters of excellent women, 1 
is not a more illustrious instance of filial piety 
in the story of Cimonus, who being cast into pi 
and there adjudged to be starved to deatb 
daughter, Xautippe fed him through the iron \ 
with the milk of her own breasts. 

Themistocles being asked how he would n 
his daughter ; whether to one of small fortune 
honest ; or to one that was rich, but of an il 
utation ? made answer thus, I had rather hi 
man without an estate, than to have an estate 
out a man. 

When after having dined immoderately, a 
hand is received at home without a storm, or 
proachful look, the wine will naturally worl 
all in kindness ; which a wife should encou 
let it be wrapt up in ever so much impertin* 
Marq* of H^difaxn 
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When M&crifices were offered to Juno, who pre- 
aided over marriages, the gall of the victim was 
;thrown behind the altar, to show, that no such 
-thing ought to be among married persons. 

Though Solomon's description of a wife and 
good woman may be thought, too mean and me. 
dianical for this refined generation ; yet certain it 
ifly that the business of a family is the most profit* 
able and honorable study they can employ them- 
adves in. Charron. 

The surest way of governing both a private 
fiunily and kingdom, is for a husband, and a prince 
to yield at certain times somcUiing of their prerog- 
ative. 

Women should remember, that no beauty hath 
dianns, but the inward one of the mind ; and that 
a gracefulness in their manners is much more en- 
gaging than that of their persons; that meekness 
and modesty are the true and lasting ornaments ; 
for she that hath these, is qualified as she ought to 
■be^for the management of a family, for the educa- 
' tion of children, for an adection to her husband, 
lod submitting to a prudent way of living. These 
only are the charms that render wives amiable, 
and give them the best title to our respect. Epic- 
tetus. 



TRUTH, LYING, AND DISSIMULATION. 

Therk is nothing so delightful, says Plato, as the 
hearing or the speaking of truth. For this reason 
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there is no conversation so agreeable as that of the 
man of integrity, who hears without any design ti 
betray, and speaks without any intention to de« 
ceive. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it. It is always near at hand; k 
sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out beftiR 
we are aware. Whereas a lie is troublesome, and 
sets a man's invention upon a rack ; nndonetiidt 
needs a great many more to make it good. Atf* 
TiUa'son, 

Tricks and treachery are the practice of fboK 
that have not sense enough to be honest. 

Plain truth must have plain words. She is inM 
cent and accounts it no shame to be seen naked 
whereas the hypocrite or double dealer shelter 
and hides himself in ambiguities and reserves 
Bona. 

Nothing appears so low and mean as lying bu 
dissimulation ; and it is observable, that only wed 
animals endeavour to supply by crail the defeeti 
of strength, which nature has not given them. 

He that deceives his neighbour with lies, is im 
just to him, and cheats him out of the truth, tt 
which he has a natural right. M. AureL 

Truth may be expressed without art or affecta 
lion ; but a lie stands in need of both. 

Truth is bom with us ; and wc must do violeno 
to nature, to shake off our veracity, St. Etn 
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Irtue scorns a lie for its cover ; and truth 
ds no orator. 

*here never was a hypocrite so disguised, but 
he had some mark to be known by. Sir JR. 
Uiramge. 

Vuth and fcdsehood, like iron and clay in Ne- 
hadnezzar's image, may cleave, but they will 
incorporate. Ld Bacon. 

01 honest man is believed without an oath ; for 
reputation swears for him. Xenocrates was a 
I of so much truth and fidelity, that the Athe- 
18 gave him alooe this privilege, that his evi- 
ce should be lawful without swearing. And it 
lid of Fabricius, that a man might as well at- 
pt to turn the sun out of its course, as bring 
to do a base or a dishonest action. 

incerity of heart, and integrity of life, are the 
It and indispensable ornaments of human na< 

I. 

uch was the ingenuous simplicrty of the primi- 
Christians, that they looked upon it as a dis. 
igement to be put under oath, thinking it suffi- 
it for a good man to give this assurance of his 
h, I speak truly. They counted it an impious 
g even to dissemble the truth, and scorned to 
upon such base terms as to be beholden to hy« 
risy for their lives. 

: is common for men governed by human rea- 
to invent various exceptions, to elude the force 
verity. Nothing can be more despicable and 
I, than for a man to speak contrary to his own 
wledge and sense of things. 

7« 
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Truth in every thing is still the same, and, like 
its great Author, can he but one ; and the senteDoe 
of reason stands as firm as the foundation of the 
earth. Reason is ever allied to truth. 

When a man hath forfeited the reputation of hifl 
integrity, he is set iast; and nothing will then 
serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. Spec- 
tator. 

There are lying looks, as well as lying words ; 
dissembling smiles, deceiving signs, and even aly< 
ing silence. 

That kind of deceit which is cunningly laid, and 
smoothly carried on, under a disguise of friend 
ship, is of all others the most impious and detestable. 

Not to intend what you speak, is to give you 
heart the lie with your tongue ; not to peribm 
what you promise, is to give your tongue the lie 
with your actions. 

A man who is rightly honest, looks not to whai 
he might do, but to what he should. He wean 
always the same countenance ; speaks the truth 
his cheeks are never stained with the blushes o 
recantation ; nor does his tongue falter to raaki 
good a lie, with the secret glosses of double oj 
reserved meaning. Gent, lib. 

There is a kind of magic in truth, which fbrci- 
bly carries the mind along with it. Men readil) 
embrace the dictates of sincere reason. Turkid 
Spy. 

Aristotle lays it down for a maxim, that a brave 
man is clear in his discouise, and keeps close U 
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• 

And Plutarch calls lying the voice of a 

Nothing can be more unjust or ungener- 

han to play upon the belief of a harmless 

1, to make him suffer for his good opinion, 

Tare the worse for thinking me an honest 

vould be more obliging to say plainly, we 
•t do what is desired, than to amuse people 
air words ; which often puts them upon false 
J res. 

sat men must go and meet truth, if they are 
•us to know it ; for none will carry it to 

ere cannot be a greater treachery, than first 
se a confidence, and then deceive it. Spec- 

3 easy to tell a lie, and hard to tell but a lie. 
ie requires many more to maintain it. 

nothing is more daring than truth, so there is 
ig more cheerful than innocence. 

pocritical piety is double iniquity. 

ere is no vice that so covers a man with 
B, as to be found false and perfidious. Lord 
1. 

uth alone, without eloquence, is sufficiently 
rful and persuasive, and stands in need of no 
d and artificial practice to vindicate and re- 
lend it. 

icerity is to speak as we think ; to do as we 
id and profess ; to perform and make good 
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wbal.'^^ promise ; and really to be what we y 
seem and appear to be. Apb TUlotson, 

A great man on a certain affair, being f 
by Heliogabalus, how he durst be so plain ! 
cause, said he, I dare to die ! 1 can but die, 
speak the truth ; and I must die, if I flatter* 

Denying a fault, doubles it. 

t had rather, said Lucian, please by telling 
than be diverting in telling tales ; because if 
not agreeable, I may be useful. 

The most deceitful are most suspectful. 

We must not always speak all that we ki 
that would be folly ; but what a man say^, si 
be what he thinks, otherwise it is knavery. 
man can get by lying and dissembling, is, th 
will not be believed when he speaks the t 
Montaigne, 

A liar is subject to two misfortunes ; neith 
belieye, nor be believed. 

A double-minded man is unstable in all his v 

Unstable as water, thou sbalt not excel. 

All the seeming family endearments, com 
and complacency, which we figure to ourselv 
a distance, is too often, but mutual attacks oi 
peace, plots on the riches, hopes from the sick 
•and joy from the deaths of each other 1 
Young. 

Did men take as much care to mend, asth( 
'^ coaoeid their failings, they would both f 
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tnselvee that trouble which dissifnulation puts 
m to ; and gain, over and above, the comnien- 
ions they aspire to by their aeeming virtues* 
^U Theoph. 

)eceit goes for false coin, and the deceiver fbr 
coiner, which is still worse, like counterfeit 

ney, which though a. good man may receive it,^ 
he ought not to pay it, 

f falsehood, like truth, had but one faoe, wa 
•uld be upon bettei:, terms ; fbr we should thea 
e the contrary from what the liar says for cer.. 
1 truth. Montaigne. 

\. hypocrite is under perpetual restraint ; and 
at a torment must it be for a man always to ap- 
ir different from what he really is ! Carron, 

Lying is a vice so very infamous, that the great 
liars cannot bear it in other men. 

The Egyptian princes used to wear a golden 
lin beset with precious stones, which they styled 
tith, injtirpating that to be the most illustriouSvOr- 
ment. 

Since speech is the great gift which distihguishes 
:n from beasts, how unworthy are they that fal. 
fill No creature has deceitful cries, except 
it animal bred on the banks of the Nile. It is 
ly man that perverts the use of his voice 

Nothing is more noble,> nothing more venerable^ 
in fidelity. Faithfulness and truth are the most 
jred excellencies and endowments of the human 
nd. Cicero. 
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Truth is so great a perfection, says Pyjthagon 
that if God would render himself visible to men, 
would choose light for his body and truth for 
soul. 
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No one can be in a more unhappy circumstao 
than to have neither an ability to give nor to 
ceive instruction. Englishman. 

It is impossible to make people understand tl 
ignorance ; for it requires knowledge to percei 
therefore he that can perceive it hath it not. 
Taylor. 

There is a sort of oeconomy in the waya 
Providence, that one shall excel, where anothc 
defective, in order to make men useful to e 
other, and mix them in society. Spectator, 

Knowledge is the treasure, but judgment 
treasurer of a wise man. 

Where the senses, and their perceptions, 
vigorously employed, there the intellectual pov 
cease to act. 

It is no diminution to have been in the wrc 
Perfection is not the attribute of man. Specta 

The wise heathen were glad to immortalize i 
one serviceable gift, and overlook all imperi 
tions in the person who had it. ~ Toiler, 

A man's wisdom, economy, good sense, ; 
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«kill in human life, if he be under any misfortune, 
are of little use to him in the disposition of any 
thing. Spectator. 

It is observed in the worldly things, that men's 
fortunes are oftener made by their tongues, than 
by their virtues ; Jind more men's fortunes over- 
thrown thereby, than by their vices. Sir. W. 
Raleigh. 

Though wit be lively and mantling, it is not of- 
ten that it carries a great body with it. 

* 

It is a noble science, to know one's self; and a 
noble courage, to know how to yield. 

There are four good mothers, of whom are often 
born four unhappy daughters. Truth begets 
hatred ; prosperity, pride ; security,' danger ; and 
fiimiliarity, contempt. 

Some will read over, or rather over-read a book 
only with a view to find fault ; like venomous 
apiders, extracting a poisonous quality, where the 
industrious bees sip out a sweet and profitable 
juice» 

Nature is limited, but fancv is boundless. 

Men, like watches, are to be valued for their 
goings. 

A certain person cut in one stone three faces, a 
child's, a young man's, and an old man's ; admit- 
ting, as it were, no difference, there being so short 
a space of time betwixt them. Cardan, 

Frugality is good, if liberality be joined with it. 
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It is sufficient that every one in this life should 
do that well which belongs to his calling. 

There is no wise man, that would change pe^ 
sons and conditions entirely with any man in the 
world. 

When a man draws himself into a narrow coiOr 
pass, fortune has the least mark at him. 

The wisest men have their follieg, the best their 
failings, and the most temperate have now and 
then their excesses. 

A universal applause is seldom less than two 
thirds of a scandal. Sir R. VEstrcmge, 

In this pleasant and jocular age, it is generally 
looked upon as a far more genteel and fasbipnabl« 
quality for a man to be witty than wisi^. 

The best way to secure observance, is, not to 
insist too violently upon it. 

None are so invincible as your half-witted peo- 
pie ; who know just enough to excite their pride, 
but not enough to cure their ignorance. 

Upon one^s proffering to ^how Themistocles the 
art of memory ; he answered that he had much 
rather he would teach him that of forgetfulness. 

A man had better be poisoned in his blood than 
in his principles. 

There was a soldier that vaunted before Julius 
Csesar, of the scars he had received on his face ; 
Caesar knowing him ta be a coward^ told him, yoB 
had better take heed next time you run away, how 
you look back. 
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Wise men mingle innocent mirth with their 
cares, in order either to forget or overcome them. 
But to be intemperate for the ease of one's mind, 
is to cure melancholy with madness. 

It is in all things a profitable wisdom, to know 
wh^n we have done enough. 

. Frugality is a fair fortune, and industry q. good 
estate. 

, No creatures in the whole world but men glory 
and triumph in the destruction of their own species. 
?llan is the only jarring string that spoils the con- 
sord of the whole creation. 

k Some see the errors and follies of mankind, and 
I^QoIy make a jest of them. They divert and enter- 
tlin themselves and others, by a comical represen- 
tatioii of a tragical thing ; as if no more were ne- 
eesjsary to teach men truth and virtue, than merely 
to expose falsehood and vice. 

Mutability is the badge of infirmity. It is sel- 
dom that a man continues to wish and design the 
■ame thing two days alike. Now he is for marry. 
bug ; and now a mistress is preferred to a wife. 
N'ow he is ambitious and aspiring ; presently the 
meanest servant is not more humble than he. This 
hour h'e squanders his money away ; the next he 
^Ums misePk Sometimes he is frugal and serious ; 
U other times proftise, airy, and gay, Charron, 

ni qualities are catching as well as diseases ; 
Mid the mind is at least as much, if not a great 
ifal moTOi liable to infection, than the body, 
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There needs but one bad inclination to make a 
man vicious ; but many good ones are neceaHoy 
to make him virtuous. 

They who have an honest and engaging lookf 
ought to suffer a double punishment, if they belie 
it in their actions. Charron, 

Every medal hath its reverse ; every conven- 
ience carries its abatement. 

Experience can never be infallible, because 
events are constantly at variance. 

The soul is always busy ; and if it be not exer- 
cised about serious affairs, it will spend its activ- 
ity upon trifles. 

For a man to see and acknowledge his own ig- 
norance and defects ; to pretend to no more than 
he really hath, is a quality which argues so much j 
judgment, that there are but few better testimo- i 
nies to be given of it. Charron. 

By others' faults, wise men correct their own. 

We do not want precepts so much as patteina, 
says Pliny ; and example is the softest and surest 
way of commanding. 

Not to be addicted too much to any one thing, 
is the most excellent rule of life. | 

Past enjoyments do not alleviate- present evils; 
whereas the evils a man has endured, heighten the 
present satisfactions. 

Only that which, is honestly got, is gain. 

He that contem^ a small fault, commitfl a great 
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10. Tl^ greatest of ail faults, u, to believe we 
i?e none. 

It is a standing rule in philosophy, never to make 
e opinion of others the measure of our behav* 
ar. 

Beason is blinded by affection. 

If you seem to approve of another man's wit, 
i will allow you to have judgment. Guardian, 

That which is known to three persons is no se- 
et. 

No man has a thorough taste of prosperity, to 
iiom adversity never happened. 

It was a noble saying of the Lacedemonians, 
at they inquired not so n)uch how many their 
temies were, as who and where they were. 

King John'being importuned by a courtier, to 
itomb the bones of a certain person who in his 
etime had been his great enemy. No, no, re- 
ied the king ; I wish all my enemies were as 
mpurably buried. 

One good head is better than a great many 
inds. Charron. 

It is a much greater kindness, not to suffer us to 

11, than to lend a hand to lifl us up ; and a greater 
itisfaction to be kindly received, and obtain no. 
dng, than obtain what we desire, afler having 
3en exposed. 

Requests cost a reluctancy of nature, fearing 
> receive the discourtesy of a denial. That 
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which IB hestowed too late, is next to not grrhig. 
Chracian. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 

Every body naturally loves to be trusted ; anil j 
the reposing a more than ordinary confideneei^ 
sometimes fixes a man in your interest, and 
ges him to be secret and faithful. 

A man forearmed is worth two others. 

Pleasure and pain, though directly opposite, are 
yet so contrived by nature, as to be constant cam- 
panions ; and it is a fact, that the same motions 
and muscles of the face are employed both ia 
laughing and crying. Charron, 

Small transgressions become great by frequent 
repetition ; as small expenses, multiplied, insensi- 
bly waste a large revenue. 

When our vices leave i^s, me flatter ourselves 
that we leave them. 

At twenty years of age, the will reigns ; at 
thirty, the wit ; and at forty, the judgment. GrO" 
dan. 

He is as great a fool that laughs at every thing, 
as he that frets at <svery thing. 

Every thing is ominous to the superstitious. 

Voluntary rigor $uid torment is unnatural ;' and 
it is as ridiculous to hate cheap and efisy convenr 
iences, as it is mad and foolish to purchase expen- 
sive and uncommon delicacies. Charronm 

All countries are a wise man's home. 
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InventioD is the portion of ready wits, and good 
toice that of solid judgment. 

It is easier to preserve h^daitfa, th&n to recover 
; and to prevent diseases, than to cure them. 

Of all piro^essions, the physicians have this ad- 
BtBge, that the sun makes manifest what good 
Bcess happeneth in their cures, and the earth 
ries the fault they commit. 

All objects lose by too familiar a view. Dry- 
fi. 

The best things, when corrupted, , become the 

HTSt. 

As no man lives so happy, but to some his life 
ij seem unpleasant ; so we find none so miser- 
le, but that one may hear of another that would 
ange calamities with him. 

The m6re strength the body loses^ the more the 
jI acquires. 

Form is good, but not formality. 

A talkative fellow wishing to learn of Isocrateii, 
asked him double price : because, said he, I- 
ist both teach him to speak, and to hold his 
igue. 

We should choose 16 bear the hatred of evil 
»n, rather than deserve their just accusation af- 
' serving their base ends. Plutarcit. 

By the rales of justice, no man ought to be rid- 
il^ for any imperfection, who does not set up 
r eooinent sufficiency in that way wherein hto is 
fective. Taller, 
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To judge impartially, we are to put men's good 
qualities in the balance against their baid odcb; 
and if the scale of the first outweighs, the latter 
ought not to be brought into account. GenL Ub. 

He that is ashamed to be seen in a mean con- 
dition, would be proud of a splendid one. Seit$ca» 

He that is little in his own eyes, will not be 
troubled to be thought so in the eyes of otheri. 

Nothing violent is of long continuance. Seneca. 

It is commonly said, that the most just dividend 
nature has given of her favors, is that of Bense ; 
for there is none that is not contented with his 
share. 

Five things are requisite to a good officer ; abil- 
ity, clean hands, dispatch, patience, and impar- 
tiality. 

It is as great a point of wisdom to hide igno- 
rance, as to discover knowledge. 

No evil action can be well done ; but a good 
one may be ill done. 

The deepest waters move most silently; the 
hottest fires have the smallest flames; and. the 
spheres that have the swiftest motion, mov^ with- 
out noise. 

A man should never glory in that which is com- 
mon to a beast, nor a wise man in that whieh is 
common to a fool, nor a good man in that which 
is common to a wicked man. 

Nature, in the course of sublunary things, de- 
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■troys all but herself. There is a strange beauty 
in her alterations ; for she often produces the 
most graceful and pleasant things, out of the de« 
cay and corruption of others. 

To know how to forget, is a happiness, rather 
than an art. Those things are generally best re- 
membered, which ought most to be forgot. Some- 
times the remedy of an evil consists in forgetting 
it ; and that is the time we commonly forget the 
remedy. 

Let a man do his best, and the world may do its 
worst* 

An Egyptian being asked, what it was that he 
caried so closely ? replied that " it was covered, 
Aat it might be kept secret." 

Among the best of men there is hardly one to 
be ibund, who would not be liable to be hanged 
ten times in his life, if all his actions and thoughts 
were strictly to be examined. We are so far 
from being good, according to the laws of God, 
that we cannot be so according to our own. Man- 
kdgne. 

In this world the best things are perfectly im- 
perfect. 

He that shoots at the stars, may hurt himself, 
but-not endanger them. 

Antigonus, in a battle, being told that his ene- 
miee exceeded him in number, asked the reporter 
against how many he reckoned him ? 
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The most provident have commonly i 
spare than men of great fortunes. 

A mean freedom is more naturftUy desif 
a golden servitude. Fetters of gold are 
after all. 

There is no course of life so weak, 
which is carried on by exact rule and dia 
The least debauch to such a man will tti 
Montaigne* 

An evenness of living hath too much < 
ment in it. Men will be rather more, or k 
always the same. 

Difficulty of achievement stupifies the si 
advises the prudent, terrifies the fearful, i 
mates the courageous. 

Honesty is silently commended even 
practice of the most wicked ; for their d 
under its color. 

It is not easy to impose the tongue's silc 
on ^e heart's grievance. 

He that will win the game, must look mc 
the mark, than the money ; if he hits the 
takes the other. 

Those who are unwilling to render lis t 
vice, are ready to make excuses. 

It is lessxlishonorable to dislodge an am 
dark, than to be beaten in the light. 

It is inhuman and arrogant, to insult ovc 
ttent delinquent.' 



In Italy, tbeir ordiDarj form of askmg is, do 
good for your own sake. 

A good cause mak^ a courageous heart. They 
that fear an overthrow, are half conquered. 

The worid can never be so bad, but that an hon- 
est man will some time or other be thought good 
foe MHnething. 

As civil dissentions are the most unnatural, so 
nothing can appear more astonishing, than a war 
without an enemy. 

Those who have been enriched with the ruins 
of others, have oflen been ruined with their own 
riches. 

Sudden joy may kill, as well as sudden grief. 
Diagoras Rhodius, on hearing that his three sons 
were viptorious at the lympic games in one day, 
died immediately in a transport of joy. And the 
story of Zeuxis, the famous painter, is still more 
strange ; who, having made the portrait of an old 
woman very oddly, died in laughing at the con- 
ceit. 

• He that scoffs at the crooked, should stand up- 
right himself. 

A tree that is every year transplanted, will never 
bear fruit ; and a mind that is always hurried from 
its proper station, will scarce ever do good in any. 

It is much more to conclude, than to begin well. 

The Dutch have this good proverb, that thefls 
■ever enrich, alms never impoverish, nor prayers 
hinder any work. 

•* 8 
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One may be a good adviser, though an ill soli- 
citor. 

There is as much difference between wit and 

wisdom, as between the talent of a buffoon and a ; 

statesman ; and yet, in the ordinary course of . \ 

things, one oflen passes for the other. \ 

Mercy to the evil, proves cruelty to the inno- 
cent. I 

He that shoots a man in jest, may kill a man in- ' , 
earnest. 

None are so often in the wrong, as those who 
pretend to be alwa3rs in the right. 

ITo gets a double victory, who overcomes him- 
self when he doth his enemy. 

do hath good judgment that relies not wholly 
on his own. 

We can no more correct all the ill opinions in 
the world, than we can heal all the distempers 
that are ki it. 

There is as much wisdom in bearing with other 
people's defects, as in being sensible of their good 
qualities ; and we should make the follies of oth- 
ers rather a warning and an instruction to our- 
selves, than a subject of mirth and mockery of 
those that commit (hem. Kochef, 

When we commend good and noble actions, we 
make them in some measure our own. 

There are men of prey, as well as beasts of 
prey. Sir R, VEstrange. 
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6 trust every body, and to trust no one, are 
d failings. 

lien a man owns himself to be in an error, he 
but tell you in other words, that he is wiser 
. he was. Z>'n Svdft, . 

e that tries tb think of many things, thinks of 
ing; and he that would go several ways, 
is still. 

is dangerous trusting a reconciled enemy. 
Christian religion teaches us to forgive ; but 
stian prudence teaches us to beware to whom 
rust. Sir R. VEstrange. 

he forgetting of a wrong is a mild revenge. 

was a civil reprehension of a fiddler to King 

ip, who disputed with him about his playing ; 

forbid, said he, that your majesty should be 

ihappy as to understand a fiddle better than I 

PUa. 

ature is like quick-silver, that will never be 
d. 

h6re is no contending with necessity ; and we 
Id be very tender how we censure those that 
lit to it. It is one thing to be at liberty to do 
^ we will, and another thing to be tied up to do 
t we must. 

he only way to be happy and quiet, is to make 
Dntingencies indifferent to us. 

divided family can no more stand, than adivi. 
lommon wealth. 
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They who liye under a tyranny, and have leant- 
ed to admire its power as sacred and divinei are 
debauched as much in their religion, as in their 
morals. Earl of Shqftsbury. 

There are none that fall so un pitied, as thom 
that have raised themselves upon the spoils of the 
public. Sir R. UEsirange. 

One general mark of an impostor is, that he out« 
does the original. 

It is good to rectify oar natores, but not to force 

them. 

Men can better suffer to be denied, than to be 
deceived. 

The gifts of the mind are able to cover the de- 
fects of the body ; but the perfections of the body 
cannot hide the imperfections of the mind. 

They that feed on wisdom, shall still be hungry \ 
and they that drink her, shall still be thirsty. 

A man that does the best he can, does all he 
should. 



In nature nothing is superfluous, 

Fortune is never more deceitful, than when she 
seemeth most to favor. He that is Crcesus to day, 
may be Codrus to-morrow. 

As dreams are the fancies of those that sleep, so 
fancies are but the dreams of men awake. Sir T. 
P. BlounU 

The strongest heads are commonly the weakest 
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A haliit of secrecy is both politic and moral. 

Nothing goes wrong where prudence is th« 
guide. 

He who trusts all things to chance, makes a lot- 
tery of his life ; wherein for one happy event, he 
wiU meet with ten unhappy ones. 

Counsel and wisdom achieve more and greater 
exploits than force. 

Wise men learn more from fools, than fools do 
from wise men : for they see their weakness, to 
avoid it ; but these consider not their virtues to 
imitate them. 

A busy idleness destroys ease. 

Nodiing promotes fixation of thought more than 
the closing of our eyes ; for, according to the 
Arabian proverb. When the five windows of the 
sense are shut, the house of the mind is fullest of 
light. 

That is done soon enough, which is done well. 

It is the intention, morally speaking, that makes 
the action good or bad ; even brutes will put a 
difierence between harms of ill-will and mischance. 

He that follows nature, is never out of his way. 
Nature is sometimes subdued, but seldom extin. 
gulshed. Lord Bacon. 

Money makes not so many friends as it does 
enemies. 

Man, at the best, is but a composition of good 
and evil. Diamonds have flaws, and roses have 
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pnckles ; the sun has his shade, and the 
#ots. * 

Civility is a kind of charm that attrae 
of all men ; and too much is better than 1 

He that contends with natural avers 
the same as if he undertook to cure inci 
eases. 

Ignorant men are always in amaze. 

He hath made a good progress in bufi 
hath thought well of it befbre*hand. Son 
and think aAerwards. 

It is not so painful for an honest ma 
money, as it is to owe it. 

It is better to suffer without a cause, 
there should foe a cause for our suffering. 

The less wit a man has, the less he li 
want of it. 

A hpart without secrecy, is an open 
every one to read. 

Those who merit praise, can bear re 
best. 

The desire of knowing secrets is nati 
cpmpanied with another desire of telling 

In all fortunes and extremes, a great ; 
never want matter to work upon. The 
condition but what fits well upon a wise r 

He that hinders not a mischief when i 
power, la guilty of it. 
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There is no rule that is not hable to some ex- 
ceptions or other, save that very rule itself. Sir 
R, U Estrange, 

He that has the fewest faults, has comparatively 
none at all ; no man has more faults than he that 
pretends to have none. 

We may hate mens' vices without any ill will 
to their persons ; but we cannot help despising 
those that have no kind of virtue to recommend 
them. 

Precipitation ruins the best laid designs ; where- 
as patience ripens the most difficult, and renders 
the execution of them easy. 

Doing justice to worthy qualities, is a credit te 
our judgment. 

A sprightly, generous horse, is able to carry a 
pack-saddle as well as an ass ; but he is too good 
to out to the drudgery. Dn Swift. 

Though an action be ever so glorious in itself, 
it ought not to pass for great, if it be not the ef* 
feet of wisdom and good design. 

To live strictly by rule for the preservation of 
health, is a troublesome disease. 

When two persons compliment each other with 
the choice of any thing, both of them generally 
get that which they like least. Dn Swift. 

It was a maxim with Caesar, that we ougiit to 
reckon we have done nothing, so long as any thing 
jemains to be done. 

What is rational, carries its own hi^v^V.. 
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Too austere a philosophy makes few wii 
too rigorous politics, few good subjects ; t 
a religion, few religious persons whose < 
is of long continuance. St, Evrenumd. 

It if Tain lo charm the ears, or gratify tl 
if the mind be not satisfied. 

Thei« scarce can be named one quality 
amiable in a woman, which is not becomi 
man^ not excepting even modesty and ge 
of nature. D'n Swifu 

How different soever men's fortunes r 
there is always something or other that I 
the bad and the good, and makes all even 

He that would be sure to have his busin 
done, must either do it himself, or see to U 
of it. air JR. U Estrange. 

A great part of mankind employ their fii 
to make their last miserable. 

The oracle of Apollo at Delphos being 
why Jupiter should be chief of the god 
Mars was the best soldier? made this 
Mars is valiant, but Jupiter is wise. 

It is easier to avoid a fault, than to ac 
perfection* 

Men of indifferent parts are apt to c 
every thing above their own capacity. J 
be a very unfit judge of wit, who innocei 
lieves that he has himself as much as i 
needs to have. 

The same rule^ that a disease well k 
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half cured, holds as true in the distempers of th« 
mind, as in the indisposition of the body. 

It is difficult for a man to have sense, and be a 
knave. A true and solid genius conducts to or- 
der, truth, and virtue. 

A jgreat many people are as fond of books, as 
- ' they are of furniture ; to dress and set off their 
f rooms, more than to adorn and enrich their minds. 

r If a man cannot find ease within himself it 
to little purpose to seek it any where else. 

Those are presumed to be the best counsels, 
which come from them that advise against their 
own interest. 

One month in the school of affliction will teach 
us more wisdom than the grave precepts of Aris«> 
totle in seven years. 

Remove the cause, and the effect will cease. 

Gentleness is the best way to make a man lov- 
ed and respected in his family. He makes him- 
self contemptible, when he talks passionately to 
his aenrants, for no reason but to shew his author.. 
ity. 

It is dangerous to attack a man whom you have 
deprived of all means of escape^ 

There is nothing more to be wondered at, than 
that men who have lived long should wonder a| 
any thing. 

None but those are nearly concerned for, or 
vho we are to answer for, should make us solicit* 

ft* 
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ous about their condact. The way to livo ei 
is to mind out own business, and leave other 
take care of theirs. 

Men may give good advice, but they can 
give the sense to make a right use of it. 

The proroguing and dissolving of parliamei 
is like the distilling of hot waters ; theoftenerti 
are drawn off, the higher and stronger they ar 

Seeing there are so many thousand dang 
hovering about us, it would be strange if we w 
hid from them. 

A man is seldom successful that is diffident 
himself. 

Truth has force, reason authority, and jusi 
power ; but they are without lustre, if the n 
graceful way and manner of doing be wanting 

All fools are not knaves, but all knaves 
fools. 

The spirit of liberty is not merely, as nn 
tudes imagine, a jealousy of our own partici 
rights, but a respect for the rights of others^ ; 
an unwillingness that any man, whether higi 
low, should be wronged and trampled under fi 
CJuinmng. 

t)imini6h principle, and you increase the n 
of force. 

To triumph over our passions, is of all oonqui 
the most glorious. Seneca^ 

Did men govern themselves as they ought» 
world would be well disciplined. 
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Some, by attempting what they can never ac 
complish, lose the opportunity of doing what they 
mighty and are oftener perplexed than benefitted 
by their folly. 

Thales, the most illustrious of the seven wise 
men of antiquity, once while walking, and very 
attentively contemplating the stars, chanced to 
fall into a ditch. Ha ! said a good old woman 
who was near, how will you perceive what passes 
in the heavens so infinitely above you, if you can- 
not see what is just at your feet and so near your 
nose. Rollings hisL 

Men of principle are always the principal men. 

That writer does the most, who gives his reader 
the most knowledge and takes from him the least 
time. 

To be great is to be good, to be good is to be 
wise, and to be wise is to know thyself. 

The beginning of wisdom is to fear God, but the 
end of it is to love him. 

Christianity recognises. the essential equality of 
mankind ; it beats down with its whole might those 
aspiring and rapacious principles of our nature 
which have subjected the many to the few ; and 
by its refining influence, as well as by direct pre- 
cept, turns to God, and to him only, that supreme 
homage which has been so impiously lavished on 
crowned and titled fellow creatures. Channing. 

All true christians must be like Noah's ark, 
that was pitched within and without. They must 
hare a holy inside and a holy outside ; their pro- 
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fession and their practice must agree together. 

Meuon. 

lie that indulges himself in calumniating or 
ridiculing the absent, plainly shows his company 
what they may expect from him after he l^ves 
them. 

Xanthus upon a certain occasion designing to 
treat some of his friends, ordered JEaop to provide 
the best things they could find in the maiket, who 
thereupon * made a large provision of toi^es, 
which he desired the cook to serve up with diifo- 
ent sauces. When dinner came, the first and 
second courses, the side dishes, and the removes 
were all tongues. Did I not order you, mid XiB- 
thus, in a violent passion, ** to buy the best victoali^ 
the market afforded? And have I not obeye^ 
your orders ? said ^Esop, is there any thing be^' 
than tongues ? Is not the tongue the boDoof 
society, the key of sciences, and the organ of finidi' 
and reason ? By the means of the tongue 
are built and governments established and admin- ' 
istered — with that, men instruct, persuade, and <> 
preside in assemblies ; it is the instrument with 
which we acquit ourselves of the chief of all 
our duties, the praising and adoring of the goda * 
Well, then, replied Xanthus, thinking to catch hill^ 
go to market again to-morrow, and buy the wont 
Uiings you can find. This same company iriU 
dine with me, and I have a mind to diversify taj 
entertainment, .^op the next day provided no- 
thing but the very same dishes ; telling his master 
that the tongue was the worst thing in the world. 
It is said to be the instrument of all strife and con- 



\ 
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tention, the fomenter of law suits^ and the cause 
of divisiona and wan ; it is the organ of lies, of 
enor, of calumny and blasphemy. Rollings hiit. 

All >4ie passions of our animal nature are in- 
creased by indulgence. If they are improperly 
indulged, they will triumph in our ruin. They 
vill obliterate those heaven-bom qualities of our 
minds, which if properly cultivated, would assimi- 
late us to angels, and bring us home to God. 

The mind in its everlasting progress in the up. 
ward coarse of virtue, or downward' course of vice, 
muatere long be infinitely happy or inconceivably 
BiaerAble. 

' Almost every evil among civilized men may be 
traced to some cause ; and among the causes 
engenders more than excessive eating. It 
the strength of the body, lessens the 
^if^mergies of the mind ; inflames the passions of 
aijigBr and revenge, it stupifies and unfits a man 
for business, destroys social enjoyment, brings 
disease and premature death. 



The proud and haughty who are daily seen 
■trolUng up and down the streets in idleness, who 
engage in no useful employment, nor honourable 
calling, but who live as drones in society, support- 
ed by the legacies of their ancesters, are but little 
aware of their own insignificance and folly, the 
•mall esteem and utter contempt entertained to- 
wards them by the wise and better thinking, and 
of their own miserable enjoyments, and false 
pleasure^ when contrasted with the serene happi- 
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ness and satisfactioa of the liberal and open he 
ed, who live not only to enjoy themselves, bui 
benefit their generation, ornament the world, t 
honour their Creator. 

Those who suffer themselves to -be raised f 
sustained by their money, instead of their woi 
are in great danger of falling, though not mi 
liable to be injured by it, for they cannot desci 
far. 

Beaux, and fops, and the whole pleasure-lov 
fraternity, are shortlived creatures. They 1< 
pretty in the gay sunshine of summer ; but p 
creatures, they cannot endure the approach 
autumn and winter. They have their little h< 
of enjoyment, and that is the end of them. Han 

To be courteous towards others, is, to ezchai 
with them the common civilities of life ; to al 
due credit for, at least, sincerity in the adoptioi 
their peculiar opinions ; to put the most favot 
ble construction upon their conduct which 
truth will admit ; and by obliging acts of cor 
scension, to promote, so far as practicable, tl 
welfare and happiness, Davis^ 

The universal rage is to be rich, an'd in 
pursuit of this object great multitudes are sac 
cing their consciences, their soulsj and their G 

Men can hardly be more mistaken than to tli 
of gaining the esteem of others, by yielding 
their wishes contrary to their own sense of dut 

Always have an object in view ; and let y 
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aim in life be elevated. This is the safe-guard of 
ehftracter, and the main-spriug of excellence. 

Whatever be your condition or calling in life, 
keep in view the whole of your existence. Act 
not. for the little span of ti»e allotted you in this 
world, but act for eternity. 

Knowledge is the true Alchemy, that turns ev- 
ery thing it touches into gold. It gives us domin- 
ion over nature, unlocks the store house of crea- 
^oDy and opens to us the treasures of the universe. 
Bowes, 

It^is the fate of mankind, too oflen, to seem in- 
' fensible of what they may enjoy at the easiest 
- Tate. 

During the hours of regret we recall the image 
^''^pf departed joys, and in weeping over tender re- 
r ~' membrances, tears, softly shed, embalmihe wounds 
of grief. 

It is dangerous to deviate from truth, even on 
the most trifling occasion. However guileless 
may be our intentions, the habit, if indulged, may 
'^ take root, and gain on us under the cover of vari- 
008 pretences, till it usurps a leading influence on 
oar conduct. Dougherty. 

The orators who give us much noise and many 
vords, but little argument and less wit, and who 
are most loud when they are least lucid, should 
take a lesson from the great volume of nature ; 
■he oflen gives us the lightning without the thun- 
der, but never the thunder without the lightning. 



i 
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Of all passions, gaining is the most daogerom 
and inexcusable. A gamester endeavours to en^ 
rich himself with the spoils of those whom he calk 
his friends. Rut how many armies are in anw 
against him ? Behold that mother, her tears re- 
proach him with the ruin of her only son ! Tluit 
father pronounces his name with horror and cod-^ 
tempt to his children; pursued by hatred, over- 
whelmed by calumny, he feels himself condemned 
by reason and humanity, and after wandering loiu 
in the mazes of vice he finds nothing before hv 
eyes but ruin and remorse. 

There is a sorrow in the world, that deservei 
little or no pity, and there is sorrow too deep to 
be soothed but in the grave. That is the sorrow 
felt by her who sees the drunkard's grave ! We 
can see our friends suffer ; we may stand by and 
pity ; but when we see the being that we have 
loved deliberately sacrifieing, both body and soul, 
to a demon that has slain his thousands and delights 
in carnage and blood, it is this that will cause sor- 
row that mocks all consolation^ 

Never believe, much less propagate, an ill re- 
port of your neighbours, without good evidence oi 
its truth ; never listen to an infamous story handed 
to you by a man who is a known enemy of the 
person defamed or who is himself infamous for de« 
faming his neighbours, or who is wont to sow dis- 
cord among brethren and excite disturbance in so- 
ciety. Never utter the evil which you know or 
suspect of another till you have taken an opportu- 
nity to expostulate with him. Never speak evil 
of another while you are under the operation of 
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wiry and malevolence^ but wait till your spirits 
ue cooled down, that you may the better judge 
whether |o utter or suppress the matter. In short, 
ne^er speak evil of a man, when your speaking 
nay probably do much hurt, but cannot possibly 
do any good. 

f^ . Bigotry has no head, and cannot think — ^no 
heart . and cannot feel — ^when she moves it is in 
imUh-^when she pauses it is amidst ruin — her 
'Ipmyen are curses — her god is a demon — her 
communion is death— -her revenge is eternity — 
her decalogue is written in the blood of her vie 
tims — and if she stops for a moment iu her infer- 
nal flight, it is upon a kindred rock, to whet her 
vulture fang for keener rapine, and replume her 
wing for a more sanguinary desolation. 

The seeds of repentance are sown in youth by 
pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age by 
pain. 

Tranquillity is the wish of alt ; the good, while 
pursuing the track of virtue ; the great, while fol- 
lowing the star of fflory ; and the little, while creep- 
ing in the styes of dissipation, sigh for tranquillity 
and make it the great object which they ultimate- 
ly hope to attain. How anxiously does the sailor, 
on the high and giddy mast, when through tem- 
pestuous seas, cast his eyes over the foaming bil- 
lows and anticipate the calm security he hopes to 
enjoy when he reaches the wished for shore 1 
Even kings grow weary of their splendid slavery, 
and nobles sicken under increasing dignities. 
All, in fact, feel less delight in the actual enjoy. 
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ment of worldly pursuits, however great and bot- 
orable they may be, than in the idea of their be- 
ing able to relinquish them and retire to 

** some calm, sequestered spot, 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot." 

Words indeed are but the signs and counJDBrs of 
knowledge, and their currency should be strictly 
regulated by the coital which they represent 

Groat minds had rather deserve coUmporaiMm 
applause, ivithout obtaining it, than obtain without 
deserving it ; if it follow them it is well, but they 
will not deviate to follow it. 

Those who value themselves merely oa their 
ancestry, have been compared to potatoes, allQuA 
is good of them is under ground ; perhaps it is but 
fair that nobility should have descended to them, > 
since they never could have raised themselves ioiL 

A beautiful woman, if poor, should use a double 
circumspection ; for her beauty will tempt othart, 
her poverty herself. 

Power, like the diamond, dazzles the beholder, 
and also the wearer; it dignifies meanqess; it 
magnifies littleness ; to what is contemptible it 
gives authority ; to what is low, exaltation. 

Modern reformers arc not fully aware of the 
difficulty they will find to make converts, wbeo 
that period which we so fondly anticipate shall ar< 
rive ; an era of universal illumination. 

The drafts which true genius draws upon pes 
tcrity, although they may not always be honourei 
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JO soon as they are due, are sure to ffe paid with 
compouDd interest in the end. 

. Our Saviour divided force from reason, and let 
BO man presume to join what God hath put asunder. 
-Whea we combat error with any other weapon 
4han argument, we err more than those whom we 
attack. 

Aim at virtue and moral excellence. This is 
the first, the indispensable qualification of a good 
^citizen. It imparts life and strength and beauty, 
not only to individual character, but to all the in- 
stitutions and interests of society. Hawes, 

Men should consider that they were not made 
for themselves but for society, for each other, and 
for God. 

He who does no good, fj/^ none. He who 

cares not for others, will soc^find that others will 

not care for him. As he lives to himself, so he 

will die to himself and nobody will miss him, or be 

■sorry that he is gone. ChrisHcm Fathers. 

It is not known where he that invented the 
plough was born, nor where he died ; yet he has 
effected more for the happiness of the world, than 
the whole race of heroes and of conquerors, who 
have drenched it wiifh'iears, and manured it with 
blood, and whose birth, parentage, and education 
have been handed down to us with a precision 
precisely proportionate to the mischief they have 
done. 

A person receiving a favour is apt to consider 
Ifaat he is, in some degree, discharged from the 
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obligatioD^if he that confers it deriYe from it 
visible advantage, by which he may be said to ff* 
pay hifMelf. 

That knowledge which a man may acquire ink 
ly by travelling, is too dearly bought. The trav* 
eller indeed may be said to fetch the knowledgib 
as the merchant the wares, to be enjoyed and ap 
plied, by those who stay at home. A man may 
sit by his own fireside, be conversant with manj 
domestic arts and general sciences, and yet htvi 
very correct ideas of the manners and cu^ms oi 
other nations. 

Even human knowledge is permitted to approx* 
imate in some degree, and on certain occasions, tc 
that of the Deity, its pure and primary source; 
and this assimilation is never more conspicuous 
thaa.when it converts evil into the means of proda- 
cing its opposite good* 

As there are none so weak, that we may ?eii< 
ture to injure them with impunity, so there an 
none so /ov, that they may not at some time be 
able to repay an obligation. 

The only thing in which we can be said to havi 
any property, are our actions. Our thoughts maj 
be bad, yet produce no poiioQ ;' they liuty be gooc 
yet produce no fruit. Our riches may be takei 
from us by misfortune, our reputation by malice, 
our spirits by calamity, our health by disease, oiu 
friends by death. But our actions must follow Uf 
beyond the grave ; with respect to them ahne, wc 
cannot say we shall carry nothing with us when 
we die, neither that we shall go naked out of the 
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tsrid. Our actions must clothe us with an im- 
lortality, loathsome or glorious ; these are the on- 
Y HUe-deeds of which we cannot be disinherited ; 
hey will have their full weight in the balance of 
stemity, when every thing else is as nothing ; and 
iheir value will be confirmed and established by 
;liose two sure and stateless destroyers of all other 
ly — Time — and Death. 



The breast of a good man is a little heaven com- 
tncing on earth, where the Deity sits enthroned 
"With unrivalled influence. 

He that gives a portion of his time and talents to 

the investigation of mathematical truth, will come 

. to all other questions with a decided advantage 

over all his opponents. He will be in argument 
^ what the ancient Romans were in the field; to 

Ihem the day of battle was a day of comparative 
' xecreation, because they were ever accustomed to 

exercise with arms much heavier than they fought ; 

md their reviews differed from a real buttle in 

two respects, they encountered more fatigue, but 

the victory was bloodless.' 

The present is an age of inquiry, and truth is 

fthe real object of many, the avowed object of all. 
But as truth can neither be divided against herself, 
. nor rendered destructive of herself, as she courts 
• investigation, and solicits inquiry, it follows that 
' her worshippers must grow with the growth, 
strengthen with the strength, and improve with 
the advancement of knowledge. 

The day is past when custom could procure ac- 
quiescence ; antiquity, reverence ; or power, obe- 
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(liorice to error ; and, although error, and that of 
tJifi most bold and dangerous kind, has her wor- 
shippers, in the very midst of us, yet it is simply 
and solely because they mistake error for truth. 

Riches may enable us to confer favors ; but to 
confer them with propriety, and with grace, re- 
quires a something that riches cannot give ; evea 
trifles may be so beatowed as to cease to be tri- 
fles. The citizens of Megara offered the freedom 
of their city to Alexander ; such an offer excited 
a smile in the countenance of him who had con- 
quered the world ; but he received this tribute of 
their respect with complacency, on being informefd 
that they had never o^red it to any but. to Her- 
cules and himself. 

Men are more readily contented with no intellec- 
tual light than with a little ; and wherever they 
have been taught to acquire some knowledge in or- 
der to please others, they have most generally 
gone on, to dcquire more, to please themselves. 

While you aim to fulfil the duties which you 
owe to society, you take the most effectual meas- 
ures to promote your own respectability and hap- 
piness. 

We are all in the pursuit of happiness ; we all 
desire the esteem and respect of our fellow men. 
If wc would attain it we must be virtuous and use- 
ful. These will secure to us present peace and 
everlasting happiness. 

The holy scriptures furnish us the most perfect 
rule of life. They inform us from whence we 
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i where we are to return, how we may 
greatest misery and secure the greatest 
; that we are not destined to annihilation 
nortal life. 

\i the Creator was to reward and to ex- 
ut limit, and without end, yet the object 
'hest favors could never offend the bricjht- 
3 eternal majesty, by too near anapprox- 
for the difference between the. creator 
reated must ever be infinite, and the bar- 
Jivides them insurmountable. 

»flen miscalculates, and more oflen mis- 
. The proud man places hinmelf at a ' 
from other men ; seen through that dis- 
lers, perhaps appear little to him ; but he 
bat this very distance causes him to ap- 
illy little to others. ^ 

sciolists have discovered a short path to 
Having heard that it is a rilly thing to 
irery thing, they take it for graiftjBdi li«l, 
3 a wise thing to believe uothipg- ^ ^ 

ould do nothing when the prospects of life 
that we would not do when they are 

a life is often likened to a voyage. It ia 
5 to eternity, attended with great danger, 
IS much hardship and toil. The sea we 
lavigate, viewed in prospect, looks smooth 
tmg ; but beneath, it conceals shoals, 
ds, and rocks ; and great multitudes in at- 
: to reach the distant shores, are ship- 
, and lost. Hawes. 
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Every period of life has its peculiar tem 
tions and dangers. But youth is the time vt 
we are the most likely to he insnared. This 
eminently is the forming, fixing period ; the sp 
season of disposition, and habit, and it is du 
this season more than any other, that the chi 
ter assumes its permanent shape, and color, 
the young are wont to take their course for 
and for eternity. Havjes, 

m 

Youth is the proper season fbr cuhivatin| 
benevolent and human affections. Whatevei 
vantages of birth or fortune we possess, we sh 
never display them with an ostentatious supei 
ty. Nor depend upon the subordinations of 
to regulate the intercourse of more adva 
years. . 

. Beware of the beginning of evil. Heie is 
chief danger. It lies in venturing upon littl 
dulgencesy and sins; upon slight violations of 
■cieoce, and duty. These are the germs of 
babita and ruined characters. If once allow< 
take root within you^ to spring up and hud, 
will assuredly shed over your iutare years th< 
ter fruits of sorrow and shame. Howes. 

In the tortuous and crooked policy of publi 
fairs, as well as in the less extensive, but pei 
more intricate labyrinth of private concerns,! 
are two evils, which must continue to he as r 
diless as they are unfortumite ; they have no 
and their only palliatives are diffidence and 1 
They are these— The most candid and enlight 
must give their assent to a probable falsel 
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.Ather than to an improbable truth ; and their es* 
teem to those who hare a reputation, in preference 
to those who only deserve it. 

Theory is worth but little, unless it can explain 

. its own phenomena, and it must effect this without 

contradicting itself; therefore, the facts are soma> 

times assimilated to the theoryj rather than the 

.theory to the facts. 

. He that can charm a whole company by sing-> 
ing, and a( the age of thirty has no cause to regret 
80 dangerous a gift, is a very extraordinary, and, 
I may add, a very fortunate man. 

• It is far more safe to lower any pretensions that 
a woman may aspire to, on the score of her virtue, 
than those dearer ones which she may foster, on 
the side of her vanity. Tell her that she is not in 
the exact road to gain the approbation of the an- 
gels, and she may not only hear you with patience, 
^^'Dot may even follow your advice ; but should jaa 
(.venture to hint to her, that she is equally nnsoc- 
eessful in all her methods to gain the approbation 
of the metif and she will pursue not tiie advice, but 
the adviser, certainly with scorn, probably with 
vengeance. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has felt himself authorized 
to aflSrm, that a very few elementary bodies in- 
deed, and which may, themselves be only different 
forms of some one, and the same primary material, 
constitute the sum total of our tangible universe of 
things. 

• Every one should consider that the way to use- 
fulness, to -honor, and heaven, is open before him, 

9 
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and aLw> the way to shame, dishonor and 
a view of the consequences, should d 
which course he will pursue. Howes, 

No otte was ever bom a Newton or 
wards. It is patient, vigorous, and long c 
ftpplicatiOD, that makes the great mind. . 
begin with the simplest elemetits of knowie 
advance from step to step in nearly the sa 

When a man has been laying out t 
In the pursuit of some greut and importa 
which others waste in a circle of gay £ 
is conscious of having acted up to the d 
his nature ; and from that consciousness 1 
suits that serene complacency, which, th< 
so violent, is much preferable to the ple^ 
animal life. Seed. 

Man was made for action, for duty, and 
fulness : and it is only when he lives in ac< 
with this great design of his being, that h 
his highest dignity, and truest bappinc 
make pleasure our ultimate aim is certain 
of it. 

It is better to be laughed at, than ruin< 
ter to have a wife, who, like Marshall's M 
chaapens every thing, and buys nothing, 
be impoverishcxl by one whose vanity ifi 
chase every thing, but whose pride will 
nothing. 

Atheism is a S3r6tem which can comr 
neither Warmth nor illumination, except fr< 
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fiiggotB which mutaken zeal has lighted up fi)r its 
destruction. 

Thooe who start for human glory, like the met- 
ded bounds of Actaeon, must pursue the game not 
only where there is a path but where there is 



All goremments ought to aspire to produce the 
highesLtappiness by the least objectionable meaat. 
^o produce good without some admixture of ill, is 
iba prerogative of the Deity alone. In a state of 
nitture, each individual would strive to preserve 
the whole of his liberty, but then he would also 
be liable to the encroachments of others, who 
feel equally determined to preserve the whole of 
theirs. In a state of civilization each individual 
voluntarily sacrifices a part of his liberty, to in- 
' crease the general stock. 

With respect to the goods of this world, it might 

b^ said that parsons are preaching for them— law. 

; jen aie pleading for them — physicians are pre- 

I seribing for them — authors are writing for them — 

eoMien are fighting for them — but, that true phi- 

' losophers alone are enjoying them. 

There is this difierence between those two tem- 
poral blessings, health and money : money is the 
most envied, but the least enjoyed ; health is the 
most enjoyed but the least envied ; and this supe- 
riority of the latter is still more obvious when 
we reflect that the poorest man would not part 
with health fi>r money, but the richest would glad^ 
' ly part with all their money for health. 
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Ambition makes the same mistake conoeniio| 
power, that avarice makes concerning wealth 
she begins by accumulating power, as a mean U 
happiness, and she finishes by continuing to accu< 
mulate it, as an end. Ambition is, in fact, the a?* 
arice of power, and happiness herself is soon sacri* 
ficed to that very lust of dominion which was fini 
encouraged only as the best mode of obtaining it 

Secrecy has been well termed the sold of all 
great designs; perhaps more has been eflectedbj 
concealing our own intentions, than by discovering 
tbose of our enemy. But great men succeed io 
both. 

It has been urged that it is dangerous to enlight- 
en the lower orders, because it is impossible to 
enlighten them sufficiently ; and that it is far more 
easy to give them knowledge enough to make 
them discontented, than wisdom enough to make 
them resigned; since a smattererin philosophy 
can see the evils of life, but it requires an adept in 
it to support them. To all such specious reason- 
ings, two incontrovertible axioms might be op. 
posed, that trufh and wisdom are the firmest friends 
of virtue, ignorance and falsehood of vice. It will 
therefore be as hazardous, as unadvisable ibr any 
rulers of a nation to undertake to enlighten it, un- 
less they themselves are prepared to bring thdr 
own example up to the standard of their own in- 
structions, and to take especial care that their 
practice shall precede their precepts ; for a people 
fhat is enlightened may foUaw, but they can no 
lobgor be kd. 
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In the present enlightened state of society it is 
npcssible for mankind to be thoroughly vicious ; 
Kr wisdom and virtue are very oAen convertible 
mns, and they invariably assist and strengthen 
Bich other. A society composed of none but the 
icked, could not exist; it contains within itself 
le seeds of its own destruction, and, withoui a 
cod, would be swept away from the earth by the 
eluge of its own iniquity. The moral cement of 
U society, is virtue ; it unites and preserves, while 
ice separates and destroys. The good may well 
e ternied the salt of tlie earth. For where there 

I no integrity, there can be no confidence ; and 
rhere there is no confidence, there can be no 
iQanimity. 

He has learnt much and has not lived in vain, 
rho has practically discovered that most strict and 
leoessary connexion, that docs, and will ever ex- 
it, between vice and misery, and virtue and hapr 
tness. The greatest miracle that the Almighty 
ioald perform, would be to make a bad man happy. 
rven in heaven : -iie must unparadise titat blessed 
ilaee to accomplish it. In its primary signification 
.U vice, that isj all excess^ brings on its own pun- 
ihnient even here. By certain fixed, settled, and 
stablished laws of Him who is the (jod of Nature, 
izeess of every kind destroys that constitution 
hat temperance would preserve. 

In the pursuit of knowledge, follow it wherever 
1 18 to be found ; like fern, it is the produce of 

II climates, and like coin, its circulation is not 
tetrtcted to any particular class. We are ig- 
lOrant in youth, from idleness, and we continue so 
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in manhood from pride ; for pride is less ai 
of being ignorant, than of being instructed, i 
looks too high to find that which very of 
bezjeath her. Therefore, condescend to 
low estate, and be for wisdom, that which 
ades was fbr power. He that rings only oi 
will hear only one sound ; and he that Hv 
with one class, will see but one scene of th< 
drama of life. Mr. Locke was asked how 
contrived to accumulate a mine of knowle 
rich, yet so extensive and so deep. He i 
that he attributed what little he knew, to : 
having been ashamed to ask for informatioi 
to the rule he had laid down, of conversin 
all descriptions of men, on those topics 
that formed their own peculiar professions < 
suits. 

In the voyage of life, men profess to 
search of heaven, but take care not to ven 
far in their approximations to it, as entirely 
sight of the earth ; and i^ould their frail vess 
danger of shipwreck, they will gladly thro) 
darling vices overboard, as other marinei 
treasures, only to fish them up again, wh 
storm is over- 
Oceans of ink, reams of paper, and dlspi 
finite might have been spared, if wrangle 
avoided lighting the torch of strife at the 
end : since a tenth part of the pains expei 
attempting to prove the why, the where, c 
when certain events have happened, woult 
been more than sufficient to prove that the 
er happened at oS. 
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Mystery magnifies danger as the fog the sun. 
The hand that unnerved Belshazzar derived its 
VKMt horrifying influence from the want of a body; 
and death itsdf is not fbrrmdable in what we know 
of it, but in what we do not. 

A clear and well defined knowledge of the prop- 
er-rale of life, the distinctions between right and 
wrong, in our mind, must not be vague and fluctu- 
ating ; but clearly ascertained and thoroughly set* 
tied. Our views of duty must bo derived, not 
firom the maxkns of a loose and pliant morality, 
but fipem the word of God, and the dictates of an 
Milightened. conscience. There must be a quick 
perception, and a lively feeling of obligation,— *a 
moral sense, that would << feel a stain like a 
wound," and cause us to shrink at the very appear- 
ance of evil. 

Of two evils. It IS perhaps less injurious to socie- 
ty, that a good doctrine should be accompanied by 
a bad life, than that a good life should lend its 
support to a bad doctrine. For the sect if once 
established, will survive the founder. When doc- 
trines, radically bad in themselves, are transmitted 
to posterity, recommended by the good life of their 
author, this is to arm an harlot with beauty, and to 
heighten the attractions of a vain and unsound phi- 
losophy. I question if Epicurus and Hume have 
done mankind a greater disservice by the loose- 
ness of their doctrines, than by the purity of their 
lives. Of such men we may more justly exclaim 
than of Coesar, " confound their virtues, they have 
undone the world." 
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We hate some persons because we do not know 
them ; and we will not know them, because w« 
hate them. Those friendships that succeed to 
such aversions are usually firm, for those qualitiei 
must be sterling that could not oply gain oar 
hearts but conquer our prejudices, out the mis- 
fortune is, that we carry these prejudices into 
things &r more serious than our friendships.— 
Thus, there are truths^ which some men despise, 
because they have not examined, and which they 
will not examine because they despise. There is 
one single instance on record, where this kind of 
prejudice was overcome by a miracle ; — but the 
age of miiades is past, while that of prejudice re- 
mains. 

Matrimony is an engagement which iauai last 
the life of one of the parties, and there is no re- 
tracting, " vestigia nulla retranum ;" therefore, to 
avoid all the horror of a repentance that comes too 
late, hien should thoroughly know the real causes 
that induce them to take so iifnpOrtant a step, be* 
fore they Venture upon it ; do they stand in need 
of a wife, ah heiress, or a nurse ; is it their pas* 
sions, their wants, or their infirmities, that solicit 
them to wed? Are they candidates for that happy 
state, "ptQpieropus apes, or opem 7" according to 
the epigram. These are questions much more 
proper to be proposed before men go to the altar, 
than after it ; they are points which, well asce^ 
tained, would prevent many disappointments, oftoi 
deplorable, often ridiculous, always remediless. 
Lactm. 

The plainest man who pays attention to womeiif 
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will sometimes succeed as well as the handsomest 
man, who does not. Wilkes observed to Lord 
Townsend, <*You, my Lord, are the handsomest 
man in the kingdom, and I the plainest. But I 
would give your lordship half an hour's start, and 
yet come up with you in the affections of any wo- 
man we both wished to win ; because all those at- 
tentions which you would omit on the score of 
fine exterior, I should be obliged to pay, owing to 
the deficiencies of mine." 

He that places himself neither higher nor lower 
than he ought to do, exercises the truest humility ; 
and few things are so disgusting, as the arrogant 
affability of the great, which only serves to show 
others the sense they entertain of their inferiorit}, 
since they consider it necessary to stoop so low to 
meet it. 

The martyrs to vice far exceed (he martyrs to 
virtue, both in endurance' and in number. So 
blinded are we by our passions, that wc suffer 
more to be dcunned than to be saved, hacon. 

Sensible women have often been the dupes of 
designing men, in the following way : They lmv« 
taken on opportunity of praising them to their iDwn 
confidante, but with a solemn injunction to secrecy. 
The confidante, however, as they know, will 
hifallibly inform her principal, the fnsp n)0- 
ment she sees her ; and this is the rapde of (lattery 
which always succeeds. Even those females who 
nauseate flattery in any other shape, will not re- 
ject it in this ; just as we can bear the light of i\\n 
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sun without painwhea reflected by the moon* JL* 
con. 

Pleasure is to woroea what the sua is to ihi 
flower : if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it re 
freshes, and it improves ; il immoderately, it with 
ers, etiolates, and destroys. But the duties of do 
mestic life, exercised as they must be in retirement 
and calling forth all the sensilnlities of the female 
are perhaps as necessary to the full developemeD 
of her charms, as the shade and the shower are ti 
the rose, confirming its beauty, and increasing it 
fragrance. 

We are ruined, not by what wo really want, ba 
by what we think we do ; therefore, never gi 
abroad in search of your wants; if they be rea 
wants, they will come home in search of you ; fo 
he that buys what he does .not want, will sooi 
want what he cannot buy. 

Men pursue riches under the idea that their pes 
sessions wilfset them at ease, and above the woM 
But the law of association, oflen makes those wb 
begin by loving gold as a servant, flnish by be 
coming themselves its slave; and independeno 
without wealth is at least as common as wealtl 
without independence. Xoam. 

There is this difference between happiness ani 
wisdom ; he that thinks himself the happiest man 
is really so : but he that thinks himself the wisest 
is generally the greatest fool. 

When the former part of our life has been aedi 
4ng but vanity, the latter end of it can be notfaiB( 
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but vexation. In short we muat be miaerable 
without some employment to fix, or sonYe amuse* 
ment to dissipate our thoughts : the latter we can- 
not command in all places, nor relish at all times ; 
and therefore there is an absolute necessity for the 
former. Seed, 

We may pursue this or that new pleasure ; we 
may be fond for a wifite of a new acquisition ; but 
when the graces of "novelty are worn off, and the 
briskness of our iirst desire is over, the transition 
is very quick and sudden, from an eager fondness, 
to a cool indifference. Hence the^e is a restless 
agitation in our minds, still craving something new, 
till unsatisfied with it when posaeiteed, till melan^ 
choUy increases as we advance in years, like shad- 
ows lengthening towards the cl^nj^jnf day. Seed. 

He that will oflen put eternity and the world 
before him, and who will dare to 4ook steadfastly 
at both of them, will find that the more oflen he 
contemplates them, the former will grow greater 
and the latter less. 

He that from small beginnings has deservedly 
raised himself to the highest stations, may not nU 
ways fmd that full satisfaction in the possession of 
his object, that he anticipated in the pursuit of it. 
But although the individual may be disappointed, 
the community are benefitted^ first, by his exer- 
tions, and secondly by his example ; for, it has 
been well observed, that the public are served, not 
by what the lord mayor feels, who rides in his 
coach, but by what the Apprentice boy feels, who 
looks at him. Laean. 
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Man is feeble of body t bis priactpa) stlrengith 
lies in his mind. Apart from his superior intellec* 
ual faculties, he would be one of the most helpless, 
forlorn, and wretched animalis upon the face of the 
earth. 

The real difference, between a iorj and a whig 
seems to be this : the one has power, and the oth- 
er wants it. Samuel Johnson was not a little dis- 
concerted by an unexpected retort made upon him 
before a large party at Oxford, by Dr. Crowe. 
The dispute happened to turn upon the origin of 
whiggism, for Johnson had tnumphantly chal- 
lenged Dr. Crowe to tell him who was the first 
whig ; the latter finding hiosself a little puzzled, 
Dr. Johnson tauntingty rejoined, <*I see, Sir, 
that you are even ignorant of the head of your own 
party ; but I will tell you, Sir : the devil was the 
first whig ; he was the first refi>nner ; he wanted to 
set up a reform even in Heaven." Dr. Crowe 
calmly replied, << I am much obliged to you for your 
information, and I certamly did not foresee that you 
would go so far back for your authority ; yet 1 
rather fear that your argument makes against 
yourself; for, if the devil was a wb^, you have 
admitted that while he was a whig;, he was in 
Heaven, but you have forgotten, that the moment 
he got into Hell, he set up for a tory.** * 

Power will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine 
the strongest heads. No man is wise enough nor 
good enough to be trusted with unlimited power; 
for whatever qualifications he may have evinced to 
entitle him to the possession of so dangerous a 
privilege, yel, when po9sessed| others caa ao km* 
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ger aniwer for him, because he can no longer an* 
twer for bimtelf. 

It was observed of the Jesuits, that they con- 
stantly inculcated a thorough contempt of worldly 
thiagsln their doctrines, but eagerly grasped at 
tbem in their lives. They were ^^toise in their 
generations*^ for tfaey cried down worldly things, 
because they wauled to obtaiQ,them, and cried up 
spiritual things, because the^ wanted to dispose of 
them. Lacon* 

Dreams ought to produce no coiivj|ctftib whatev- 
er on philosophical minds. If we consider how 
many dreams are dreamt every night, and how 
many events occur every day, we shall no longer 
wonder iat those accidental co^incidences, which 
ignorance mistakes for verificiCtidns. 

It is with nations as with individuals, those who 
know the least of others^ think the highest of them- 
selves ; for the whole fiunily of pride and igno- 
rance are incestuous, and mutually beget each 
other* Zfocon. ' 

There are two things which ought to teach us 
to think but meanly of human glory ; the very 
* best have had their calumniators, the very worst 
their panegyrists. 

We have received our earthly existence, not on 
conditions of our own prescribing but on the con- 
ditions prescribed by Him who made us. With 
i^pect to the present life, as well as the future one, 
it is to be expected that the quality of the harvest 
will be the same as the seed. Tf we Sow the seed 
of idleness and pVodigality, we shall reap the tares 
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of poverty and shame. There i^ no such thing aa 
abolishing, or bending, or evading the fixed laws 
of nature ; whether we like them or not, they will 
go steadily into effect. 

It goes a great way towards making a man 
faithful, to let him know that you think him so ; 
and he who suspects that I will deceive him, gives 
mn a kind of right to cozen him. Seneca. 

There is tMs difference between a man of sense 
and modtt^, and a person of cunning and iiopu* 
dencd ; olw«|)iines in his abilities, the other de- 
bases himself, and is a disgrace to society. Spec- 
tafor. 

Reading serves for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability ; it perfects nature, and is perfected by 
experience. 

Literature has her quacks, no less than medi- 
cine, and they are divided into two classes ; tho»' 
who have erudition without genius, and those who 
have volubility without depth. We shall get sec 
ond hand sense from the one, and original non- 
sense from the other. Loam, 

Whenever you see a man spending his time in 
lounging about the streets, talking politics, you 
need not expect that he has any money to lend. 
Gundison. 

Whenever you see young men spending their 
leisure hours at some resort of gamine or some 
other amusement^ it is a sure sign that they will 
never become great men. 

m 

Whenever you aee a young lady tightly laced, 
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t is a sure sign she wishes to impose upon the pub- 
lie by showing what she has not got by nature — a 
small waist. 

* 

Be careful in your< choice of a wife ; do not 
marry a fool unless you ^ish to beget for your- 
ie\ trouble. 

Suicide is a crime the most nivolting to the 
feelings ; nor does any reason sugfl|M; itself to 
3ur understanding by which it can be justified. It 
certainly originates in that species o£^M||^hich 
we denominate poltroonery • 9 For whAIBRi can 
that man have to courage, who trembles at the 
frowns of fortunes ? True heroism consists in be- 
ing superior to the ills of Ifej i iy whafever shape 
;hey may challenge him tocHfeat. Napoleon, - 
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Theri^ seems, says Seneca, to be so near an afii- 
nity betwixt wisdom, philosophy, and ^ood coun- 
sels, that if is rather a matter of curiosity, than of 
profit, to divide them. 

Good counsel is cast away by the arrogant, the 
self-conceited, and the stupid ; who are either too 
proud to take it, or too heavy to understand it. 
Sir R. VEstrange. 

Plato often. inculcates this great precept : Do 
thine own work, and know thyi^f. 



If you will he bftppy» corraet yonr imBgm&m 
•by reason ; reject opinion, and five aoc(mtog to 
naiure. 

Let reason go before enterprise, and counsel 
before action. 

Be not diverted from year duty by any idle rs* 
^options the silly world may make upon you ; for 
their censures are not in your power,* and con8e» 
quently should not be aay p^rt of yavOt concerB. 

ReMHroed witl doing well,>and leave othen 
to talk about you as they ptease. 

Pitch 'J)pcp!i Urat cotMejof life which 14 thesno^t 
e^C0lleiit ; -and ^mgJk will render itifae. ntoet de* 
lightfuL VuthfigSm. '• ^ 

'^. . «■ 

Rather avoid those .4111068 you are oatmeaByfa- j 
clined to, than aim at tliose ekoellenei<iiiiUnir|gpi> \ 
factions which, you were never made fbr;^ ^b|r«. i 

Live in peace with all men ; and have but one 
counselloriffnongfi thousand. 

I^ever defer that till to-morrow, vi^ilsh yna can I 
do to-day ; never do that by prtinfc^wtiiehjrottcan 
do yourself. .^^*^: 

Deliberate lokig upon what yoQ can do , but 
once. •-.-;' 

When the idea oT any pleasure strikes- your iok 
agination, make a just computation between the 
duration of the pleasure, and of th^b itipeniaace 
that is sure to foRiyw it. \£Jp»0Miis« 
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* Be always at leisure to do good ; oeyer make 
business an excuse for declitung the offices of hu* 
manity. M. Aurel. 

Avoid all sourness and austerity of manners. 
Virtue is a pleasant and agreeable quality, and gay 
and civil wisdom is always engaging. 

Forget other's faults, and remember tl)^e own. 

Hear no ill of a friend, nor speak any of ah en* 
emy. Believe not all you hear, nor report all 
you believe. 

Approve yourself to wise men by your virtue, 
and win all the rest by your civilities. 

Avoid popularity ; it ha8idl|||iy snares, wLpo 
real benefit. Pen. *" 

Imprint this maxim deeply in your mind, that 
there is nothing certain in this human and mortal 
state ; by which means you will avoid being trans* 
ported with prosperity, and dejected in adversity. 

Do nothing to-day, that you will repent of to. 
morroWk 

Seek not out the things that are too hard for 
thee. Strive not in a matter that concerneth thee 
not. 

Sell not virtue to purchase wealth. 

If your means suit not your ends, pursue those 
ends which suit your means. 

Be rather bountiful, than expensive. Neither 
make nor go to feasts* 
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Always vise from table with an appetite^and < 
you will never sit down without one. Pen. " 

Make yourself agreeable, as much as possible, 
to all ; for there is no person so contemptible, but 
that it may be in his power to be your best friend 
or worst enemy. 

Defer not charities till death. He that doth so, 
is rather liberal of another man's, than of his -own. 
L^d Bacon. 

Reckon upon benefits well placed, as a treasure I 
that is laid up ; and account thyself the richer for 
that which thou givest to a worthy person. 

la. the mnming|j||iinlr of what yow have to do ; 
anoat night, ask ^forself what yoo have done. 

Have a care of vulgar errors. DmIBm^ as wril 
as allow, reasonably. Follow the dioMaa of your 
own reason, and you are safe* 

Learn the art of entertaining yourself alone, 
without being weary or melancholy ; and then you 
will not be much troubled for the want of reciea^ 
tion and company. 

Use temporal things, but desire eternal. 

Account it no disgrace to be censured by those 
whose favours would be no credit to thee. Thou 
thyself only knowest what thou art ; others only 
guess at thee ; rely not ^erefore on their opin- 
ions, but stick to thine own conscience. 

In all the affairs of life, let it be 3rour. care not 
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to hurt your mind, nor offend your judgment. 
Epihetus* 

Do no secret thing before a stranger ; for you 
know not what he wiil bring forth. 

Think before you speak, and consider before 
you promise. Take time to deliberate and ad- 
vise ; but lose no time in executing your resolu- 
tions. ' 

Let not your zeal for a cause push you into a 
hazardous engagem^t. Set bounds to your zeal 
by discretion, to error by truth, to passion by rea- 
son, to divisions by charity. 

Spend the day wKtt» ^nd^pu will rejoice. . ati. 

niirht. j;- *■ 

^ • ■"■'.. 

Never expect any assistance or consolation in 

your neeefnxties from drinking companions. 

Do well, and fear neither man nor devil. Keep 
good company and the devil will not dare to in- 
trude. 

Meditate often upon eternity, and no accidents 
of this mortal life will trouble you, Fr. Sales. 

Always take part with, and defenS the unfortu. 
nate. 

Strive not with a man without cause. Blame 
not before thou hast examined the truth. De- 
bate thy cause with thy neighbour himself, and di- 
vulge not a secret. 

Never reveal your secrets to any, except it is as 
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much their interest to keep them, as it is yours 
that they should be kept. Only trust thyself, and 
others will not betray thee. 

Endeavour to make peace among thy neigh- 
hours. It is a worthy and reputable action, and 
will bring greater and more just commendations 
to thee, and more benefit to those with whom thou 
conversest, than wit or learning, or any of those 
so much admired accomplishments. Dr, PuHer, 

Take heed of whom you ^eak, and to whom. 

Have nothing to do with any man in his passion ; 
for men are not like iroa, to be wrought upon when 
they are hot. 5* -\ 

Pursive not a coward too far, lest you make him 
turn valiant to your disadvantage. Osbom, 

Speak not in the ears of a fool ; for he wiU de- 
spise the wisdom of thy words. Cast not your 
pearls before swine. 

If you be consulted concerning a person, either 
very inconstant, piissionate, or vicious, give not 
your advice ; it is in vain ; for such will do only 
what will pfdMe themselves. 

Avoid as much as you can the company of all 
vicious persons whatsoever ; for no vice is alone, 
and all are infectious. 

Whenever you discourse, confine yourself to 
such subjects as are necessary, and express your 
sense in as few words as you can. EpicUtW' 
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Be not easily excepiiousy nor rudely familiar i 
the one will breed confentioni the other contempts 

If a thing h6 not proper, do it not ; if it be not 
true) speak it not. M. Aurel, 

Take hot .pleasure in tnUch good cheer, neither 
be tied to the expense thereof^ Banquet not up- 
on borrowing. If thou be the master of a feast, 
lift not thyself up, but be among them as one of 
the rest* 

Prefer solid sense to wit ; never study to be di- 
verting,, without being useful ; let no jest intrude 
upon good maimers, not say any thing that may 
offend modesty. 

1 

Take care of « reconciled enemy, and an un- 
tried friend. 

Never triumph over any man's imperfections ; 
but consider if the party taxed for his deficiency 
in some things, may not likewise be praised for his 
proficiency in others. 

Be not hasty in thy totigne, and in thy deeds 
slack and remiss. Let not thine hand be stretch- 
ed out but to receive, and shut When thou shouldst 
repay. 

In conversation condescend to complia nee 
rather than continue a dispute. 

f^peak with the vulgar, but think with the wise. 

Lei him that knows but little in his profession, 
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keep to what he knows beat ; for if he be not reck- 
oned dexterous in it, he will at least be counted 
solid. Gracian. 

When you have no observers, be afraid of 
yourself. Observe yourself as your greatest ene- 
my ; so shall you become your greatest friend. 

In marriage, prefer the person before wealth, 
virtue before beauty, and the mind before the bo- 
dy ; then you have a wife, a friend, and a coodi 
panion. 

Obey the magistrate and the law, but not ser- 
vilely^. Observe ceremonies, but not sapenti- 
tiously. 

He who will take no advice, but be alwa3r8 his 
own counsellor, shall be sure to have a fool for his 
client. 

Boast not of thy good deeds, lest thy evil deeds 
be also laid to thy charge. 

In all differences, consider that both you and 
your enemy are dropping off, and that ere long 
your very memories will be extingoiahed. M, 
Aurel. 

Give not thy mind to heaviness ; the gladnssB 
of the heart is the life of man, and joyfiuneas of 
a man prolongeth his days. Remove sorrow far 
from thee ; for sorrow hath killed many, and 
there is no profit therein ; and carefulness bring' 
eth age before the time. 



I 
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To be free-minded and cheerfully disposed at 
the hours of meat and of sleep, is one of the best 
precepts for lofl^ life. Vd Bacon. 

Be slow in choosing a friend, and slower in 
changing him; courteous to all, intimate with 
few. Slight no man for his meanness, nor esteem 
any for their wealth and greatness. 

Insult not over misery, nor deride infirmity. 
The frogs in the well said pertine];^tly to the boys 
that pelted them, children, though this be sport to 
youy it is death to us. 

Blemish not thy good deeds, neither use un- 
comfortable words when thou givest any thing ; 
but in all thy gifts show a cheerful countenance. 

In all matters of religion, let your duty be the 
motive. In all things of common life, let reason 
direct you. Dn. Sherlock. 

Whether young or old, think it neither too soon, 
nor too late, to turn over the leaves of your past 
life ; and consider what you would do, if what you 
have done were to be done again. Pen* 

They were three good lessons which the bird 
in the fable gave the fowler for his release : Not 
to loee a certainty for an uncertainty ; not to ^ve 
credit to things beyond brobability ; nor to gneve 
for that which is past remedy. 

At every action and enterprise, ask yourself this 
question ; what will the consequence of this be to 
me 1 Am I not likely to repent of it ? I shall be 
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dead in a little time, and then all is over with liie* 
M. Aurd. 

Whatsoever thou takest in hand, remember the 
end, and thou shalt never do smiss. 
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Fbom the ordinary manner of spending the time, 
we may judge of any one's inclination and geoiai. 
SpecUOor. 

No man can be provident of his time, that is not 
prudent in the choice of his company. 

The advantage of living does not consist in 
length of days, hut in the right improvement of 
them. So many days as we pass without doing 
some good, are so many days entirely lost. JMbs- 
taigne. 

We should read over our lives as well as our 
books, take a survey of our actions, and make an. 
inspection into the division of our time. Kins 
Alfred is recorded to have divided the day and 
night into three parts. Eight hours he allotted to 
eating and sleeping, eight for business and recrei- 
tion, and eight he dedicated to study and prayer. 

Some people are busy, and yet do nothing ; thej 
fatigue and wear themselves out, and yet arrive at 
no point, nor propose any general end of actioi 
t>r design, m, Aurel, 
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To come but once into the world, and trifle away 
Gie right use of it, making that a burden which 
was given for a blessing, is strange infatuation^ 
Feii. 

There is but little need of spending that time 
fiwiishly, which flies away so swiftly of itself, and 
when once gone, is never to be recalled. 

He is idle that might be bettor employed. Thd 
idle man is more perplexed what to do, than thd 
industrious in doing what he ought. 

There is nothing that so much engages our af- 
fections to this world, as the want of proper con- 
sideration about how soon we are to leave it. 

This day only is ours ; we are dead to ycster-* 
day, and we are not yet born to the morrow. 

Time is what we want most, but what we use 
the worst ; and for which we must all give an ac- 
count when time shall be no i.iore. Pen. 

A wise man counts his minutes. He lets no 
time slip ; for time is life ; which ho makes long, 
by the good husbandry ol'a right use and applica- 
tion of it. Sir R. L'L 'it range. 

There are but very few who know how to hs 
Idle and innocent. By doing nothing we learn to 
do mischief. Spectatori, 

An idle body is a kiml of monster in the crea- 
tion. All nature is busy about him. How 
wretched is it to hear (leople complain that the 
day hangs heavy upon them, that they do not know 
what to do with themselves! How monstrous are 

10 
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such expressions among creatures, who can apply 
themselves to the duties of religion and meditation ; 
to the reading of useful books ; who may exercise 
themselves to the pursuits of knowledge and vir- 
tue, and every hour of their lives make themselves 
wiser and better than they were before ! Addison, 

Make the most of your minute, says the Empe- 
ror Aurelius, and be good for somethtng while it is 
ill your power. 

How unreasonable is it, to begin to live when 
we can live no longer ! That man does not live 
as he should, who does not reckon every day as 
his last. ^ 

Most men that follow sports, make tham a prin- 
cipal part of their life ; not reflecting, that while 
they are divertmg themselves, they are throwing 
away time. We alter the very nature and design 
of recreation, when we make a business of it. 

Sir Philip Sidney used to say. That he liked 
hawking worst and hunting next ; which implied, 
that he had little esteem for either. 

Of all the diversions of life, there is none so 
proper to fill up its empty spaces, as the reading 
of useful and entertaining authors ; and with that 
the conversation of a well chosen friend. Specta- 
tor. 

A man of letters never knows the plague of idle- 
ness. When the company of his friends fails him, 
he finds a remedy in reading, or in composition. 
St. \Evremond. 
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He that is well employed ia his study, though 
he may seem to do nothing, does more than all 
others. He lays down precepts for the governing 
of our lives, and the moderating of our passions j 
and obliges human nature, not only in the presenty 
but in all succeeding generations. Seneca^ 

A wise man will dispose of time past, to obser-' 
vation and reflection ; time present, to duty i and 
time to come, to providence. 

Epaminondas, prince of Thebes, had such a hcC-f 
tred to idleness, that upon finding one of his cap- 
tains asleep in the day time, he slew him. For 
which act being reproved by his nobles, he replied, 
I led him as I found him ; comparing idle men lo 
dead men. 

The ruins of time are the monuments of mor- 
tality. 

He that follows his recreation instead of his bu^ 
siness, shall in a little time, have no busuiess to 
follow. 

None but a wise man can employ leisure well ; 
and he that makes the best use of his time hath 
none to spare. 

Philip II. of Spain, said thus : time and I will 
challenge any other two. 

Want is little to be dreaded, when a man has 
but a short time left to be miserable. Of all pov- 
erty, that of the mind is the most deplorable. 

All who exceed the age of sixty, (except the lat- 
ter part of it be spent in the exercise of virtue^ 
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and the contemplation of futurity,) must neceeisa« 
ri]y fall into an indecent old age. Tattler. 

If age puts an end to our desires of pleasure, 
JEuad does the business of virtue, there can be no 
cause of complaint. 

Things past, present, and to come, are strange- 
ly uniform, and so analogous that forty years of 
human life may serve as a sample for ten thousand. 
English Rheophrastus. 

Of all prodigality^ that of time is the worst. 

Should the greatest part of the people sit down, 
and draw up a particular account of their time, 
what a shameful bill would it be ? So much extra* 
ordinary, ibr eating, drinking, and sleeping, bo- 
yond what nature requires ; so much in revelling 
and wantonness ; so much for the recovery of the 
Inst night's intemperance; so much m gaming, 
plays, and masquerades ; so much in paying and 
jeceiving formal and impertinent visits, in idleand 
foolish prating, in censuring and reviling our neigh- 
bors ; so much in dressing our bodies, and talking 
of fashions; and so much wasted and lost in do- 
ing nothing. Dn, Sherlock. 

It was a memorable practice of Vespasian, 
throughout the course of his whole life, to call 
himself to an account every night for the actions of 
the past day ; and so often as he found he had 
spent any one day without doing some good, he en- 
tered upon his diary this memorial, / have loH a 
day. 
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The greatest loss of time, is delay and expecta- 
tioti, whi<ih depends upon the future. We let go 
the present, which we have in our power, and look 
forward to that which depends upon chance, and 
so quit a certainty for an uncertainty. Sen. 

The inconsistency 'of man's nature, and the 
mutability of things, occasion endless revolutions. 
We either improve or grow worse continually. 

It is with our time, as with our estates, a good 
husband makes a little go a great way. 

Some men are exceeding diligent in acquiring 
a vast compass of learning ; some in aspiring to 
honours and preferments ; some in heaping up 
riches ; others are intent upon pleasures and diver- 
sions ; hunting, or play, or vain contrivances, to 
pass away their time ; others are taken up in use- 
less speculations ; others set up for men of busi- 
ness, and spend all their days in hurry and 
noise ; but amidst this variety, few'apply themselves 
to the true wisdom which should direct their lives. 
Charron. 

It is the great art and philosophy of life, to 
make the best of the present, whether it be good 
or bad ; and to bear the one with resignation and 
patience, and to enjoy the other with thankfulness 
and moderation. 

The time present is the only time we have to 
repent, to serve God, to do good to men, to im- 
prove our knowledge, to exercise our graces and 
to prepare for a blessed immortality. Dn Sher* 
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Within a little while the earth shall cover us all, 
and then the earth shall have her change. If any 
man will consider this, he cannot do otherwise than 
contemn in his heart and despise all worldly things. 
M. AureL 

There is no man but that hath a soul ; and, if he 
will look carefully to it, he need not complain for 
want of business. Where there are so many cor- 
ruptions to mortify, so many inclinations to watch 
over, so many temptations to resist, the graces of 
God to improve, and former neglects of all these 
to lament ; surely he can never want employment ; 
for all these require time ; and so men at their 
deaths find ; for those who have lived carelessly, and 
wasted their time, would then give all the world to 
redeem it. 



Retibemekt, and Private Life. 

It is an extraordinary attainment, and shews a 
well composed nriind, lor a man to love to keeping 
company with himself; and a virtue, as well as 
an advantage, to take satisfaction and content in 
that enjoyment. Cliarron. 

Solitude can be well applied, and sit right upon 
but very few persons. They must have knowedge 
enough of the world, to see the follies of it ; and 
virtue enough to despise all vanity. Cowley. 

He that has renounced external things, and with- 
drawn into himself, is invincible. The world to 
him is as a nrison. and solitude a paradise. Bona* 
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There is a vast difference between the dull per- 
on that is really so, and the thinking person that 
icems to be so. Though neither are good compa- 
ly for others, yet the latter is excellent to him- 
lelf. 

The more a man is contemplative, the more 
lappy he is, and the more assimilated to the di- 
vine essences. — Aristotle, 

Solitude relieves us when we are sick of com- 
pany, and conversation, when we are weary of be- 
ing alone. 

As too long a retirement weakens the mind, so 
too much company dissipates it. St Evremand* 

By reading we enjoy the dead, by conversation 
the living, and by contemplation ourselves. Read- 
ing enriches the memory, conversation polishes 
the wit, and contemplation improves tlie judgment. 

Of all'tbese, reading is the most important, be- 
cause it furnishes both the other. 

A man may be first rate in virtue and true val- 
ue, and yet be very obscure as to the world. 
jif. AureL 

Self sufficiency and self satisfaction are but oth- 
er words for happiness ; and these are never to 
be had, but by learning to entertain ourselves well 
with our own thoughts. Charron. 

Antisthenes the philosopher being asked, what 
fruit he gained by his studies ? answered, ho had 
learned to live and converse with himself. 
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The calm and elegant satisfaction which the vi\f 
gar call inelancholly, is the true and proper de- 
light of men of knowledge and virtii§. What 
we take for diversion, is but a mean way of eri- I p 
tertainment, in comparison of that which is poor | tl 
sidering and knowing ourselves. TcfUer. 

It is the character of a consummate merit, to b^ 
able to live in a retreat with honor, after one ba^ 
lived in public with splendor. St, Evremond, 

Charles V. emperor of Germany, resignied allhjs 
dominions, and retired to a monastery ; he had 
his own funeral celebrated before his face ; and 
lefl this testimony of christian religion, that the 
^sincere profession of it had in it sweets, and jpys, 
fhat courts were strangers to. | 

i 

Sir Francis Walsingham, towards the end of 
his life grew very melanchoUy, and wrote to Lord 
Burleigh to this purpose; we have lived long 
enough to our country, to our fortmies, and tq 
pur sovereign, it is high time that we begin to livp 
^o ourselves, and to our God. 

Sir Henry Watton, who had gone on* eeveral emr 
bassies,and was intimate with the greatest princes, 
phose from all to retire ; saying, the utmost hc^pi- 
pess a man could attain to, was to be at leisure to 
jbe, and to do good ; never reflecting on his former 
j^ears, but with tears he would say, how much 
iime have I to repent of! and how little to 
do It m« 

He who resigns the world, is in constant ppeses- 
sipn of a serene mind ; but he who followB the 

s 
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pleasures of it, meets with nothing but remorse 
and confusion. Spectator, •• - 

The country is the place where the court, in its 
proper distance, appears full of charms, and wor- 
thy of our admiration ; but if a man come near 
it, its perfections decrease, just as those of a fine 
landscape do when you behold it at a close view. 

Princes, and their grandees, of all nien are the 
most unhappy ; for they live least alone. 

The first minister of state has not so much bu- 
siness in public, as a wise man has in private. 
Cowley. ^ 

A solitary life has no charms for an ambitious 
mind. Abp, of Camhray, 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an 
enemy to pomp and noise. It arises, in the first 
place, from the enjoyment of one's self; and, in 
the next, from the friendship and conversation of 
a few select companions. 

The man that lives retired, lives quiet. He 
fears no body, of whom nobody is afraid. He 
that stands below upon firm ground, has no fear 
of falling. 

To live at a distance from, yet near enough to 
•do good to men, is acting like a benign deity on 
earth. Abp. of Cambray. 

It^was an excellent saying of the elder Scipio 
Africanus, that he never was less alone, than when 
alone. 

10 
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A wise man, that lives up to the principles of 
reason and virtue, if we consider him in his soli- 
tude, as taking in the system of the universe, ob- 
serving the mutual dependence and harmony by 
which the whole frame of it hangs together, and 
raising his thoughts with magnificent ideas of 
providence, makes a nohler figure in the eye (^an 
intelligent heing, than the greatest conqueror 
amidst all the pomps and solemnities of a triumph. 
Taller. 

Though the continued traverses of fortune may 
make us out of humor with the world ; yet noth- 
ing hut a nohle inclination to virtue and philoso- 
phy can make us happy in retirement. 

The pleasure which afiects a human mind with 
the most lively and transporting touches, u the 
sense that we act in the eye of infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness, that will crown our virtuous 
endeavours here, with a happiness hereafter, large 
as our desires, and lasting as our immortal soals. 
Without this the highest state of life is insipid, 
and with it the lowest is a paradise. Addison. 



Op ScEpncis3i and Infidelity. 

It was a saying among the ancients, that even 
Jupiter could not please all. But we find now, 
that the true God himself is not free from the im- 
putation of his audacious creatures, who impious- 
ly presume to quarrel with his revelations as well 
as his providence, and express no more reverence 
to what he hath dictated, than to what he doeth. 
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We live in an age of vain philosophy, as the 
apostle calls it, and so desperately overrun with 
drolls and sceptics, that there is hardly any thing 
so certain and so sacred, that is not exposed to 
question or contempt. Sir JR. L* Estrange, 

God hath expressly declared, that death shall 
open a passage to a blessed eternity ; and yet 
some have doubts and diflidence about it. What 
is this, but to be a stranger to the divine attributes 
and distrust the promises of our Saviour ; to fail 
in the main Tequisites of a Christian, and turn in- 
fidel among a society of believers ? Collier. 
/ 

Our present sticklers for Atheism, consist chiefly 
of those who never trouble themselves so much as 
to understand the first principles of religion. 
Their study is employed another way, viz. ia 
courtly forms of speech, and punctilios of action ; 
in fashionablQ garbs, and artificial luxuries. But 
as forihe severer and more useful studies they be- 
queath them to the dull men of sense and reason. 
Dr, Saat. 

I can hardly think that man to be in his right 
mind, says Cicero, who is destitute of religion. 

An Atheist is the most vain pretender to reason 
in the world. The whole strength of Atheism 
consists in contradicting the universal reason of 
mankind. They have no principles, nor can they 
have any ; and therefore they can never reason, 
but only confidently deny and aflEirm. Dn. Sher- 
lock, 

Practical Atheism has always been the grand 
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support of speculative ; and deservedly esteemed 
no less dangerous in its tendency and effects. 

Nothing can bo plainer, than that ignorance • 
and vice aro two ingredients absolutely necessary 
in the composition of free thinkers ; who in pro- 
priety of speech, are no thinkers at all. Dn» 
iStciJt. 

They lie, says Seneca, who say they believe 
there is no God. Though they may profess thig 
somewhat confidently in the day time, when they 
are in company ; yet in the night, and alone, they 
have doubtful thoughts about it. 

God never wrought a miracle to convince Athe- 
ism, because his ordinary works convince it. 
Lord Bacon. 

Nothing is so important to any n^an, as his own 
slate and condition ; nothing so amazing as eter- 
nity. If therefore we find persons indifferent to 
the loss of their being, and to the danger of end- 
less misery, it is impossible that this temper should 
be natural. J/. Pascal, 

If men understand not the evidence of religion, 
^% e more shame it is for them : but then immedi- 
ate*/ to leap out of ignorance into Atheism, is 
£{Ysi fo liy, and then madness. Dr Scott,' 

It is a cei'tain maxim, that such persons as take 
jthemselvcs from God*s protection, ^re alwi^ys at 
loss, and know not how to dispose of themselvefli. 

For men to resolve to be of no religion till all 
jare agreed in one, is just as )yise and as rationaI| 
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as it would be to determine not to go to dinner till 
all the clocks in town strike twelve together. Dr» 
SeoU. 

Cicero hath observed that no class of men are 
more afraid of God, than such as pretend not to 
believe his existence. These are the men who 
above all others are most liable to be effected with 
dread and trembling, more especially in the time 
of sickness, and the approach of death. 

There is not a more ridiculous animal than an 
Atheist in his retirement. Speciaior. 

While we are in this life, our best and securest 
condition is exposed to a world of sad and uncom- 
fortable accidents, which we have neither the 
wisdom to foresee, nor the power to prevent ; and 
where shall we find relief, if there is no God. 

Superstition renders a man a fool, and scepti- 
cism makes him mad. 

We have a something called reason within us, 
which is very ingenious in giving stings to our mis- 
eries ; and vexing us with cutting reflections of 
them ; but is not able to qualify one grief, or min- 
ister the least solid comfort to us. Dr. Scott. 

No man living can find where the depth of rea- 
son lies, in denying every thing, and proving no- 
thing ; in questioning the truth of first principles, 
and bidding defiance to the common sense of all 
mankind. Dr. Trapp. 

As the irresolute man can never perform any 
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action well ; so he that is not resolved in religion, 
can be resolved in nothing else. 

Whoever believes himself free from the obli^- 
tions of divine precepts, cannot look on himself as 
bound by any human laws. 

To make up a confirmed Atheist, there must be 
a continued series of most resolute op position to 
all sound reason, conscience, consideration, and 
all degrees of moral virtue, with whatsoever else 
illustrates the true dignity of our nature. 

The impossibility of proving there is no God, is 
a demonstration that there is none. Gent, lib. 

Though hell iiEr generally acknowledged both as 
the fountain and receptacle of all wickedness ; yet 
so great a monster as speculative Atheism never 
was, nor will be found there. 

If knowledge without religion were highly val- 
uable, nothing would be more so than the devil. 

It is an axiom evident by the very light of na- 
ture, that God will reward every man according 
to his works in this life. That there are future 
rewards and punishments, is a doctrine univer- 
sally assented to by all nations and religions; and 
there is not another first principle in philosophy; 
in which mankind are more generally agreed. 

Scepticism, and a resolute doubting, afler suffi- 
cient evidence, is a greater enemy to philosophy, 
and true knowledge, than incredulity itself; the 
\atter of which may crowd in some falsehoods, 
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but the former will never suffer us to acknowl- 
edge any truth. 

Licentiousness in opinion always makes way 
for licentiousness in practice. 

When a man jests upon religion, or declares 
that it is indifferent concerning what reHgion we 
are of, it is most certain that himself is of no reli- 
gion at all. 

. JLford Bacon, towards the latter end of his life, 
said, that a little smattering in philosophy would 
lead a man to Atheism ; but a thorough insight 
into it will lead a man back again to a first cause ; 
and that the first principle of right reason is reli- 
gion ; and seriously professed, that after all his 
studies and inquisitions, he durst not die with any 
other thoughts than those which religion taught, 
as it is professed among the Christians. 

There are few things which reason can discov- 
er with so much certainty and ease, as its own in- 
sufficiency. Those who are ignorant of this im- 
perfection, are the best proofs of it. Collier. 

We have heard of some men that have been 
reputed Atheists ; but never of any country, or 
society of men, that professed Atheism. The 
world in general was ever so far from believing 
in no God, that they were prone to believe many 
gods ; and from the infancy of it, that opinion 
srew, and increased with it. Sir R> Howard, 

The Egyptians of old, though of all others the 
most infamous for their plurality of gods, imagined 
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one Maker and chief governor of the world ; n 
der .whom they supposed several subordinate d 
ties, who, as his deputies, presided over differc 
parts of the universe. Bp Wilkins. 

The consent of all men, says Seneca, is of ve 
great weight with us. An evidence that a tbii 
is true, is when it appears so to all the worl 
Thus we conclude there is a Divinity, because) 
men believe it ; there being no nation, howev 
corrupt, that denies it. 

It is certain there never was a man that sa 
there was no God, but that he first wished it. 

I never had a view of my soul, says the Emp 
ror Aurelius, and yet I highly value it ; becau 
it in discoverable by its operations ; and, by t 
constant experience of the power of God, I ha 
a proof of his being, and a reason for my venei 
tion. 

As Atheism is in all respects hateful, it is 
this, that il deprives human nature of the means 
exalting itself above human frailty. Ld Bacot 

There never was any such thing since the i 
of man, as what some call the reliojion of natu 
that is, a religion without a Saviour. All tl 
mercy and goodness which God hath, ever sin 
the fall, shown to sinners, in forgiving true pe 
tents, and rewarding pious and virtuous men, 
owing to his promise, and to the accomplishmt 
/of it. Dn Sherlock, 

Natural theology is in itself a poor weak thu 
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and reason, unassisted, has not been able to carry 
the clearest philosophers very far in their pursuits 
after divine matters. We have seen this in prac- 
tical truths ; and the reason lies stronger in such 
aa are speculative. Baker* 

A body of ethics, proved to be the law of na* 
ture, from principles of reason, and teaching the 
duties of life, is what no body will say the world 
had before our Saviour's time. Locke, 

In the Scriptures the ignorant may learn all re- 
quisite knowledge, and the most knowing may 
learn to discern their ignorance. It is no wonder 
that wicked men find fault with a book that finds 
BO much fault with them. 

The men of reason, who think natural reason 
sufficient for all the purposes of religion, reject 
all revelation, and consequently all the divine 
promises, which can be known only by revelation. 
jDn Sherlock. ^ 

God hath wisely provided, in his present admin- 
istration of things, to give us instances enough of 
his just procedure towards the good and bad ; and 
yet to leave us instances enough of unrewarded 
virtue, and prosperous wickedness, to assure us 
that he intends an after reckoning. Dr. Scott. 

There is this great mischief always attending 
disputes about religion, that while our heads are 
so busily employed in discussing its truth, our 
beartBi are in danger of losing its power and eiii* 
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cacy. Many, from a denial of the three persons, 
at last advance to a denial of the one God. Dr- 
Trapp. 

An intemperate curiosity, that rudely rushes 
upon a sacred mystery, without any reverence to 
its awful retirements, has done nearly as much 
mischief to Christianity as Infidelity itself. 

It is observable that the present Deists have 
never published any scheme of religion, or cata- 
logue of the duties they are obliged to perform, or 
from whence such obligations arise. They do 
not tell us, that they look on a man as an account- 
able creature ; nor, if they do, for what, and to 
whom, or when that account is to be made, and 
what rewards and punishments will attend it. 

It is not in tho power of men, or angels, or ma- 
thematical demonstration, to satisfy those who are 
resolved not to be convinced. He who will not 
believe, that a thing which may be, is, without an 
impossible proof of its existence, is unreasonably 
resolved, right or wrong, not to believe it. 

An Atheist is'one degree beyond the devils ; for 
they believe, and tremble. 

How can we expect to understand the myste- 
ries of Providence, since we cannot understand the 
works of nature ? 

As Infidelity is the greatest sin, so, for God to 
give a man over to it, is the greatest punishment 

It was a good counsel given to the Athenians, 
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to be sure that King Philip was dead, before they 
expressed their joy at the report of it, lest they 
might find him alive to revenge their hasty tri- 
umph. The like advice may be proper ^or all 
unbelievers. Let them be sure there is nb God, 
before they presume to defy him> lest they find 
him at last to assert his being to their destruction. 

Impenitency is the undoubted issue of ineredu- 
lity. 

I should think it much more easy and rational, 
says Lord Bacon, to believe all the fables in the 
poetis, the Legend, the Talmud, and the Alcoran, 
than that this universal frame should be without a 
Creator and Governor. 

All philosophers agree, that though matter itself 
is changed into a thousand different shapes, yet not 
any one particle of it utterly perishes. Much less 
can we think, that God destroys any principle of 
life which he has made by nature immortal. Dean 
Sherlock, 

He that walks only by the light of nature, walks 
in darkness. 

The learned Earl of Northampton, being troub- 
led with Atheistical suggestions, put them all off in 
this way, viz. If I could give account how myself, 
or any thing else, had a being without a God ; how 
there came so uniform and so constant a consent 
of mankind, of all ages, tempers, and educations, 
(otherwise differing so much in their apprehen- 
sions,) that there is a God, the immortality of the 
soul, and religion ; in which they could not likely 
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either deceive so many, or, being so many be d^' 
ceived ; I could be an Atheist. 

Nothmg has more horror thaif annihilation. 
The worst that good men can fear, is the bert 
that evil men can wishfor, which is the dissolution 
of the soul in death. GartL \ 

It has been rightly observed, that in one point I 
the Atheist is the most credulous man in the world, j 
for he believes the universe to be the production j 
of chance. i 

When an Atheist disputes with a Christian j 
against providence, if he will say any thing to the I 
purpose, he must dispute against providence upon 
the supposition of another life , and prove, that the 
eternal rewards and punishments of the next 
world cannot vindicate the wisdom and justice of " 
providence in this. This is the true state of the 
controversy ; '*bring them to this issue, and they 
will find little to say, which will be at all difficult 
for a wise man to answer. Dean Sherlock^ 

They that deny a God, destroy man's nobility: a 
for certainly man is like the beasts, in his body; It 
and if he is not like God in his spirit, he is an !g- ' 
noble creature. Ld Bacon. 

They have gained a great prize indeed, says 
Cicero, who have persuaded themselves to believe, 
that when death comes, they sTiall utterly perish! 
What comfort is there, what is there to be boasted 
of ijQ that opinion ? If in this I err, says he, that 1 
think the souls of men immortal, I err with pleas- 
ure ; nor will ever, whilst I live, be forced out of 
an opinion which yields me so much delight. 
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i foundations of all religion lie in two things ; 
lere is a God who rules the world, and that 
ils of men are capable of subsisting after 
: For he that comes unto God, must beheve 
■ is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
im. So that if these things be not supposed 
Jt agreeable to human reason, we cannot im» 
upon what grounds mankind should embrace 
ay of religion at all. Bp StUlingfleet. 

le soul exist not after death, all dissertations 
•ning future felicity or infelicity must bo vain 
3surd. Flaio^s Apology. 

y should God exercise so much patience to- 
wicked men, and bear so long with them, 
t not for his great goodness to . give them 
)r repentance, that they may escape eternal 
' ? Why should he afflict good men all 
ves, whose virtues deserve a more prosperous 
e only to exercise their faith and patience, 
advance them still to more divine perfec- 
unless he intended to reward their present 
ngs, and their eminent virtue, with a bright- 
. more glorious crown ? Dean ISIierlock, 

5 riches of imagination arc poor, and all4h6 
of eloquence are dry, in supplying thought 
infinite subject. FeltorCs dissert. 

it ail temporal blessings are common, both to 
and bad men, the Stoics saw : That this 
not stand with God's justice and goodness, 
h to deny, is to deny that there is a God^) 
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they also saw. Upon this ground Plato's illation 
was, that after this life there must needs be a 
judgment, when both good and bad shall according 
to their deeds be rewarded. Notes on Aurel, 

Both practical and speculative wickedness, have 
usually a different aspect, when they stand in the 
shadow of death, from what they have inthedfiz« 
zling beams of health and vigor. 

The learned Mr. Selden, not long before he died, i 
observed to Bp. Usher and Dr. Langbain, That he 
had surveyed most kinds of learning, yet he couW 
not recollect any passage, from the many books aod 
manuscripts, which he was master of, wherein he 
could rest his soul, except the holy scriptures. 

All sorts of men who have gone before us into 
an eternal state, have left this great observation be- 
hind them. That upon experience they have found, 
that whatever vain thoughts men may, in the heat 
of their youth, entertain concerning religion, they 
will sooner or later feel a testimony which God 
hath given them that will make them serious, ei- 
ther by the inexpressible fears, terrors, and ago- 
nies of a troubled mind, or the inconceivable peaces 
comfort, and joy of a good conscience. 

The zeal of spreading Atheism, is, if possible^ 
more absurd than Atheism itself. The truth of it 
is, that the most of these men are thtwe who, for 
want of a virtuous education, or examination into 
the grounds of religion, know so very little of the 
matter, that infidelity is but another name for their 
ignorance. SpecteUor, 
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St. Paul tells us, that the gospel of our Saviour 
contains the last and great confirmation of another 
life ; ibr, ke hath hrougM life and immortality to 
light by the gospel. This is the only sure founda- 
tion of our hopes. We want no other argument, 
but this ; and it seems as impertinent and superflu- 
ous to use any other, as it would be to prove that 
by reason, which we know by sense ; or to insist 
on some probability, and moral argument, when 
we can demonstrate. Dean Sherlock, 

Reason gives its suffrage to the truths which 
revelation has discovered. But it is our mistake 
to thinky that because reason confirms them to us, 
that we had the first certain knowledge of them 
from thence, and in that clear evidence wherein 
we now possess them. Mr, Lock, 

If we believe that God is, and act consonantly, 
we shall be safe, if he is not ; and eternally happy 
If he is : whereas, if we believe that he is not, we 
lire sure to be miserable forever, if he is ; and are 
Only safe from being miserable forever, if he is 
Hot. Dr, ScoH. 

What is this life, but a circulation of little mean 
Actions? We lie down and rise again, dress and 
Undress, feed and wax hungry, work or play, and 
^re weary ; then lie down again, and the circle 
i*eturns. We spend the day in trifles; and when 
Vaight comes, we throw ourselves into the bed of 
folly, amongst dreams, and broken thoughts, and 
^vild intaginations. Our resison lies asleep with us, 
^jid we are for the time as arrant brutes as those 
lliat sleep in the stalls, or in the fields. Are not 
tlie capacities of men higher than these ? and ought 
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not his ambition and expectation to be greater 1 
Let us be the adventurers for another world ; it is 
at least a fair and noble chance ; and there is noth- 
ing in this worthy of our thoughts, or our passiottf. 
If we are disappointed, we arc still no . worse off 
than the rest of our fellow mortals ; and if we suc- 
ceed in our expectations, we are eternally happy. 
Burnetts theory. 



REFLECTION, MORAL AND MVINB. 

Discourses of morality, and reflections upon hu- 
man nature, are the best means we can make use 
of to improve our mmds, and gain a true knowl- 
edge of ourselves ; and consequently to recover 
our souls out of the vice, the ignorance, aiid the 
prejudice, which naturally cleave to them. Spec- 
tator, 

The first consideration a wise man fixes upon, is 
the great end of his creation; what it is, and 
wherein it consists ; the next is, the most proper 
means to attain that end. 

There is nothing that favors and falls in with, 
the natural greatness and dignity of human na- 
ture, so much as religion i which not only prom 
ises the entire refinement of the mind, but the glo- 
rifying of the body, and the immortality of both* 
Tatler. 

if you would improve in wisdom, say^ Bpicte- 
tus, you must be content to be thought foolidk, fof 
neglecting the things of the World« 
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He that makes any Aing his chief good, where- 
in virtue, reason, and humanity do not bear a part, 
can never do the duties of either friendship, jus- 
tice or liberality* Cicero. 

Wisdom allows nothing to be good, that will not 
be so forever ; no man to be happy, but he that 
needs no other happiness than what is within him- 
self; . no man to be great or powerfbl, that is not 
master of himself. Seneca. 

Every state and condition of life, if attended 
with virtue, is undisturbed and delightful; but 
when vice is intermixed, it renders even things 
that appear splendid, sumptuous and magnificent, 
distasteful and uneasy to the possessor. Plutarch. 

. Religion is the knowledge of Uie most excellent 
truths, the contemplation of the most glorious oh- 
jects, the hope of the most ravishing pleasures ; 
and the practice of such duties as are most ser- 
viceable to out happiness, our peace, our health, 
our honour, our prosperity, and our eternal wel- 
fare. 

Virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant by 
being crushed ; for prosperity best discovers vice, 
but adversity best discovers virtue* Ld Bacon. 

The chief properties of wisdom, are to be mind- 
ful of things past, careful for things present, and 
provident for things to come. Sir W. Raleigh. 

When a man has once gotten a habit of virtue, 

all his actions are equal. 

11 
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Tha ika^ step towiird4 TifrtiM^ is to abstain ifom 
vic^. No man has truOy #oiHid s^iMe> wh^. is im- 
moraK SpeettUar. 

The omission of good is a eonnntssion of «v3. 

A good man is influetieed hy God, himself, and 
has a kind of dhinity ^hin Inm. Seneca. 

Virtue needs ao out^wajrd pon^ ; her very coju^ 
tenance is so full of n^j^ty, that the pioodfMi( 
pay her respect, and the most profane are' awed 
by her presence. ^ ^ 

It is a great disgrace to r^ligion^ to imagine 
that it is an enemy to mirth and cheerfulnes^ and 
a severe exactor of pensive looks ai^dvolenm faces. 
Dr, Scoft. 

The true spirit of religion cheers awl -oabns 
the soul. It is uoi the business «f virtue to extir* 
pate the affee^no of the mind, but^ to regalate 
them. SpecteHer* 

All virtues are in agreement ; all vices are at 
variance. Seneca, 

Were there but one virtuous man in the world, 
he wonld hold up his head with confidence and 
honour; he would shame the world, bnt^ie worhi 
>\'ould not shame him. Dt, ScfiUh. 

Any «io oommittad in jest« is grealter than wiiei 
it is done vn eaaaiest. 

Though it be a tmth very little received, tha 
virtue is its own reward ;: it is aiirel^r — — "■— -- 
b]e one, that vice is its own 
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TheauraofCbnatHHiiCgroringraK^iiy gm«iid 
forgive ; bear and forbear. 

if a man would bat eoorak die golden rale, of 
dealing as he wmM be deak by, those rerj pes- 
akms which in<^ne him to wrong others would 
inatraot him to do right 1^ them. 

He who makefi an idol of bis interesti inak^ a 
fnoTtyr of his integrity. 

The prioGipei po4nl4>f wisdom is, to know how 
to value things just as they deserve. There is 
nothiqg in the world worth being a knave for. 

He who increases the endearments of life, in- 
crei^s at the saiae time the terroos of death* Dr. 

The neglecting the study of true wisdom, says 
an eminent writer, wiU revmige itself; the de- 
spisera.of it not being able to do well is^dieir 
greatest prosperity, and the lovers of it not being 
willing to do wrong in their lowest adverrities^ 

If we take pains in what is good, the pains Tia* 
ish, but the ^ood remains ; if we ta^ pleafnire in 
what is eyil, the evil remuns, and the ple^fure 
vani^es. What are we the worse for pains, o' 
the better for pleasure, when both are past? 

Virtue commands good men's respect, and all 
men's honour ; ffxid banishes (every kind of defpr* 
mity from the person in Whom it iresidaflu 

Though a great man precede us by reason of his 
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dignity, we may go before liiin in the way of per- 
fection. 

It is insolent, as well as anna|ural, to tnaople 
upon the venerable decays of husnan nature. He 
that acts in this manner, does but expose his own 
future condition, and laugh at himself beforehand. 
Spectator. 

The diseases of the body are better discovered 
when they increase ; but the diseases of the soul 
grow more obscure ; and the sickest are the least 
sensible. Seneca. 

Human frailty is no excuse for criminal imma- 
rality. 

Every man who commits a trespass, is the pris- 
oner of justice, so soon as he hath done it. P&i- 
torch. 

As many as are. the difficulties which virtue has 
to encounter in this world, her force is yet superior. 
Earl of Shefubury* 

He that arms his intentions with virtue, is invin- 
cible. »• 

As no body gave attention to Diogenes while 
he discoursed of virtue, he commenced singing ; 
when all crowding to hear him, he cried out, 
« Great gods ! how much more is folly admired 
than wisdbm !" . . . 

Nothing is more ridiculous than to be serious 
about trifles, and to be trifling about serious mat- 
ters. 
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The total lofls of reason is less deplorable than 
the total deprivation of it. Cwdey. 

Wisdom and virtue make the poor rich, and the 
rich honourable. 

Virtue is a steady principle, and gives Btability 
to every thing else ; Uiough, while good men live 
in a giddy and rolling world, they must in some 
measure feel its uncertain motions. Dn Sherlock* 

Religion is the best armour in the world, but 
the worst cloak. 

The hypocrite is never so far from being a good 
Christian, as when he looks' the most like- one. 
Sir IL L* Estrange. 

There are looking glasses for the face, but none 
for the mind. That defect must be supplied then 
by a serious reflection upon one's self. When the 
external image escapes, let the internal retain and 
correct it. Graeian. 

All earthly delights are sweeter in the expecta- 
tion than the enjoyment ; all spiritual pleasures 
are more in fruition than expectation. 

The days of pleasure are oflen the vigils of re- 
pentance. Gracian. 

It is always term-time in the court of con- 
science. 

The de»re of power in excess caused the an- 
gels to fall ; the desire of knowledge in excess 
caused man to fall, but in charity there is no ex. 
cess. Ld Bacon. 
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Charity ttiakes the best eoii0ti«oti6li ef Ihkigs 
and peraoDs, excuflea weakneM, extenvatea itk^ 
carriage, makes the best of every thiii^ forgives 
every body, and serves all. Pek. 

It is with men of an evil conscience when tkey 
die, as it is With riotous spendthrifts when they pay 
their debts ; diey will not come to an account, for 
di6 dittrust they have of ih«ir ability to featisfy for 
what they hiive done. lUcH, 

There is hardly any wickM nrtn, bat iAkOt his 
own case is represented to him undcAr the ^rSOA 
of another, will freely enough paas MitObce 
against the wickedness he hkoMlf is gailly q£ - 

The Arabians say it is not good to j^ iHthiSod, 
with death, or the devil ; .for the jfiiiit nditber.ean 
nor will be mocked ; the aecbnd moeks all ttes; 
and the third puts an eternal aarcasm ea thoea 
that are too fiuaniliar with ^ 



One of the greatest artifieai thd devH tiites t^ 
engage men in viee and debauoheiy^ is^ to «ttach 
names of contempt to certain virtues t aad to fill 
weak souls with a foolish foar of pasnng for aoru. 
pulous, iriiould they desire to put them in practice. 
M. Pascal. 

It is said of Socrates, That whether he was 
teaehing the rules of an exact morality, whether 
he was answering his corrupt judges or was ie> 
ceiving sentence of death, or swallowing the poi- 
son, he was still the same man ; that is to say, 
calm, quiet, undisturbed ; intrej^d ; in a word, 
wise to the last. 
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When a man hto so great and exalted a soul, 
ihat he can look upon life and death, riches and 
poverty, with indifference ; and Clo^Iy adhere to 
honesty, in whatever shape she presents herself; 
then it is that virtue appears with such a bright- 
neasythat all the world must admire her beauties. 
Gcaro. 

Where there is no conflict, there can be no con- 
quest ; where there is no conquest, there is no 
cro#a. 

In human life . there is a constant change of for- 
tune I and it is unreasonable to expect an exemp- 
lioA from the common fate. Life itself decays, 
and all things are daily changing. Plutarch, 

itt was. said by one of the ancients, Tliat trou- 
ble went before virtue, and after vice ; but pleas- 
uite fi>lloWed virtiie, and that vice was followed by 
rdpentanoe. 

To love the public, to study universal good, and 
to promote the mterests of the whole' world, as fiir 
as lies within our power, is the height of good- 
ness, and makes that temper which we call divine. 
Earl of ShafUhuity. 

A firm faith and true honesty are not to be 
forced by necessity, or corrupted by reward. 

A little wrong done to another, is a great injury 
done to ourselves. The severest punishment of an 
injury, is the conscience of having done it ; and no 
man suffers more than he that is given over to the 
|Niin of repentance. 
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The want of justice is not only condenmedy but 
the want of mercy. The rich man went to hell 
for not relieving JLazarus, though he wronged him 
not. 

It costs us more to be miserable, than it would 
to make us perfectly happy* How cheap and ea- 
sy to us is the service of virtue ! and how dear do 
we pay for our vices ! 

We may be as good as we please, if we pleass 
to be good. Dr» Barrow. 

We can strike up bargains and make contracts 
by proxy ; but all must work out their salvatioo 
in person. 

No man should be confident of his own merit ; 
the best err : neither should any rely too much up* 
on his own judgment ; for the wisest are deceived. 

He that falls into error for want of caie and dil- 
igence to find out the truth, can have no pretence 
to pardoa We are as much bound to know our 
duty as obliged to practise it. 

Nothing can give us so just a notion of the dc* 
pravity of mankind in general, as an exact knowl- 
edge of our own corruptions in particular. 

A virtuous man may be innocently revenged of 
his enemies, by persisting in well-doing ; and a 
wicked man, by reforming his life. 

Most men are afraid of a bad name, but few fear 
their consciences. Pliny. 

No man ever offended his own conscience^ \fiA 
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that sooner or later it was revenged upon him for 
it^ Dr. South. 

It was a saying of Plutarch, That a city might 
as well be built in the air^ as a commonwealth, or 
kingdom be either constituted or conserved with- 
out the support of religfon* 

Alexander Severus allowed Christianity out of 
love to this One precept, Do noi that to anotherj 
which thou woMst not hetoe done to thyself. 

It is a miserable folly to be wise in wickedness. 

The more a man presumes, the greater i^eason 
he hath to fear. 

The fear of hell does a great deal towards keep- 
ing us in our way to heaven ; and if it were not 
for the penalty, the' laws neither of God nor of 
man would be obeyed. Sir J^. UEstrange. 

Heaven's gate is straight, but no!; shut up; 
though but few enter, yet all may. 

We ought to think ourselves very happy, in 
that we know enough to make us so. If we are 
not so happy as we desire, it is w 6 we are not so 
miserable as we deserve. There are none but 
that have received more good than they have 
done, iemd done more evil than they have sufferedt 

Divine meditations do not only subdue all sen* 
sual pleasures, but also &r exceed them in sweets 
ness and delight. Lord Bacon. 

Inquiry is human; blind obedience, brutal* 
Truth never loses by the one, but often suffers by 
the other. 

11* 



T\> be furious in rdigioii, is to b6 irreHgioiitoly 
religious. Persecution can be no argument to per- 
suade, nor violence the way to conversion. 

The Mexicans salute their new bom infants m 
this manner : Child, thou art come into the world 
to suffer ; endure, and hold thy peace* 

Were angels, if they should look into the ways 
of men, to g^ in their catalogue of worthies^ how 
different would it be from that which any of our 
own species would draw 'up? We are dazzled 
with the splendor of titles, the ostentation of learn- 
inga the noise of victories. They, on the contra- 
ry, see the philosopher in the cottage, who pos- 
sesses his soul in patience and thankfulness, under 
the pfessures of what little minds call poverty and 
distress. The evening's walk of a wise man is 
more illustrious in their sight, than the march of a 
general at tho head of a hundred thousand men. 
A contemplation of God's works, a generous con- 
cern for the good of mankind, and unfeigned ex- 
ercise of humility onlyi denominate men great and 
glorious. Addison. 

Many who have tasted the pleasures of sin, for- 
sake it and come over to virtue, fiut there is 
scarce an instance to be found of any that had well 
experienced the delights of virtue, that ever could 
be drawn off from it, or consent to go back to his 
former course. 

Virtue has so sweet a power, that every one 
will wear her livery, though but few do her ser- 
vice. 
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The first of all virtues ia kmoceace, the Dext is 
modesty. If we banish modesty out ^the world, 
she carries away with her half the virtue that is in 
it. Spectator. 

All our wisdom and happiness consists in the 
knowledge of God and ourselves. To know, and 
to do, is the compendium of our duty. 

To do evil for evil, is human corruption ; to do 
good for good, is evil retribution | but to do good 
for evil^ is Christian perfection. 

A peaceful conscience, honest thoughts, virtu, 
ous actions, and an indifference for casual events, 
are blessings without end or measure. T-his coup 
summated state of felicity, is only a submission to 
the dictate of right nature. The foundation of it 
is wisdonf and virtue ; the knowledge of what we 
ought to do, and the corformity of the will to that 
knowledge. Seneca. 

Sir W. Raleigh, while discoursing with some 
friends, upon happiness, urged, that it was not only 
a freedom from diseases and paids of the body, but 
from anxiety and vexation of spirit; not only to 
enjoy the pleasures of sense, but peace of con. 
science, and inward tranquillity. And this happi- 
ness, so suitable to the immortality of our souls, 
and the eternal state we must live in^ is only to be 
met with in religion. 

What can be more suitable to a rational crea- 
ture, than to employ rea^n to eontemplate thai 
divine Being, which is both the aultior of its rea- 
son, and the noblest object about which it can ^)os- 
sibly be employed? JR. Boyle. 
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How is it possible, that mankind, who toil out a 
weary life in eager pursuits of every appearance 
of good, should forget that which we confess the 
supreme. Dr. Young. 

We have a great work on our hands ; the gos- 
pel-promises to believe ; the commands to obey ; 
temptations to resist; passions to conquer; and 
this must be done, or we are undone. 

Religion, is exalted reason^ refined from the 
grosser parts of it. It is both the foundation and 
crown of all virtues, it is morality improved and 
raised to its height, by being carried nearer hea- 
ven, the only place where perfection resideth. 
Btarq* of Halifax. 

A firm faith is the best divinity, a good life the 
best philosophy, a clear conscience the best law, 
honesty the best poHcy, and temperance the best 
physic. 

Every virtue gives a man some kind or degree 
of felicity. Honesty gives a man a good report ; 
justice, estimation ; prudence, respect ; courtesy 
and liberality, affection ; temperance gives health ; 
fortitude, a quiet mind not to be moved by any ad- 
versity. Sir Fr. WaUingham. 

Virtue is a blessing which man alone possesses, 
and no other creature has any title to but himself. 
All is nothing without her, and she alone is all. 
The other blessings of (his life are oftentimes im- 
aginary ; she is always real. She is the soul of 
tl^ soul, the life of life, and the crown of all per- 
fections. If moral exceUence be worthy of our 
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desires, sure the eternal ought to be the object of 
our ambition. Cracian. 



t>EATH AND ETERNITY. 

There is not a more effectual way to revive 
the true spirit of Christianity, than seriously to 
meditate on what we commonly call the four last 
things, death, judgment, heaven, and hell. Dean 
Sherlock, 

Destiny has decreed all men to die; but to die 
well, is the particular privilege of the virtuous and 
good. 

Our decays are as much the work of nature as 
the first principles of our being. We die as fast 
as we live. Every moment subtracts from our 
duration on earth, as much as it adds to it. 

As there is no covenant to be made with death, 
so no agreement for the arrest and stay of time : 
it keeps its pace, whether we redeem and use it 
well or not. 

If we would reason right, and reflect upon eter- 
nity, we should not be much concerned whether 
our life was to end to-morrow or a thousand yeara 
hence. M. AureL 

He that has given God his worship, and man 
his due, is entertained with comfortable presage*, 
wears offsmoothlyi and ezpires in pleasure. Pmo. 
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Death » no more than a turning urn over from 
time to eternity. It leads to immortality, and 
that is recompence enough for the sufieriug of it* 
Pen. 

A little while is enough to view the world in. 
Nature treads in a circle, and has much the same 
face through the whole course of eternity. Live 
well, and make virtue thy guide ; and then let 
death come sooner or later, it matters not^ Sng* 
Theophrastus, 

The way to bring ourselves with ease to a con- 
tempt of tne world, is to think daily of leaving it. 

We need not care how short our passage out of 
this life is, if it be safe. No traveller ever com- 
plained, that he came too soon to his journey*^ 
end. 

Few take care to live well, but many to live 
long ; though it is in a man's power to do the for- 
mer, it is not to do the latter. 

The wise man looks forward into futurity, and 
considers what will be his coodition millions of 
ages hence, as well as what it is at present. 
Spectator^ 

There is nothing which must end, to be valued 
for its continuance. 

He that dies well, has lived loug enough ; so 
soon as death enters upon the stage, the tragedy 
of life is done. 

There are a great many miseries which nothing 
but death can give relief to. This puts an end to 
the sorrows of the afflicted and (^pressed ,- it seta 
the prisoners At liberty. ; it dries up the tears of 



the widows ftttd iktherless i it eases the complaints 
of the hongry and naked % it tames the proudest 
tytants, and puM an end to M our labors ; and 
the contemplation of this supports men nnder 
their present adversities, especially when they 
have a prospect of a better life after this. Dn. 
Sherlock. • ^ 

To live, b a gift f^^UNlie, is a debt. This life 
is only a prelude to eternity. Seneca* 

It is the pei|ection of happiness, neither to wish 
for death, nor {o fear it. 

Meti take more pains for this world than hea- 
ven would Cost them ; and when they have ob. 
tained what they have desired, do not live to en. 
"^ joy it. The gVave lies unseen between us, and 
the object which we reach after. Where one 
lives to eqjoy whatever he has in view, ten thou, 
sand are cut off in the pursuit of it. SpeeUUor, 

All our knowledge, our employments, our rich, 
es, and our honors, mast end in death ; so that 
we must seek a sanotuary ef liappiness some, 
where else. St. Ewem^nd. 

Men of bad lives cannot expect comfortable 
deaths. Solomon says, mem goeih to his long home. 
A short preparation will not fit us for so long a 
journey. 

It is an excellent proof of wisdom, frequently 
to meditate on the eternity of our immortal part, 
and consider that this compact of the elements 
must soon sufier a dissolution. Beauty is a 
flower which «ooa withers, health changes, and 
strength abates ; but innooeney is ijnMertal, and 
a comfort both in life and death* 
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If you expect death as a friead, prepare to en* 
tertain it ; if as an enemy, prepare to overcome 
it. Death hath no advantage but when it comes 
as a stranger. 

There are two worlds : one wo idready dwell 
in, but must leave, never to return ; the other we 
must shortly be translated to, there to abide for* 
ever. Interest, reputatioU} vnd riches, are useful 
in the first $ but the despising of the^e things is 
useful for the next. Now which of them had a 
man better choose ? Bruyere. ^ \ 

Have we so oflen seen ourselves die in our 
friends, and shall we shrink at our own change ? 
Hath our Maker sent for us, and are we loth to go ? 
It was for us our Saviour triumphed over death. 
Is there then any fear of u foiled adversary ? 

When Socrates was told by a friend, that his 
judges had sentenced him to death,and hath not na« 
ture,said he, passed the same sentei^ upon them ? 

It is good every night to cast up our accounts, 
and repent for the misdeeds of that day ; and so, 
our sins being dead before ourselves, we shall 
have nothing else to do at the hour of death, but 
to die. 

Our life is acted like a play ; the catastrophe is 
in the last act. The chief point then is to end it 
well. 

How irrational is a late repentance ! Must the 
body be besieged with sickness, before that work 
be done on which eternal life dependeth ? 

The greatest wisdom is, to keep our eve per- 
petually on a future judgment for the durection 
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and government of our lives ; which will furnish 
us with such principles of action, as cannot be so 
well learned any other way. D^n Sherlock, 

They who continually think of death, are the 
only persons that do not fear it. Plalo, 

The humour of Tiberius is ridiculous, yet it is 
common ; he was more solicitous to extend his re« 
iK)wn to posterity, than to reader himself accepta* 
ble to men of his own time. 

He that is solicitous about being talked of when 
he is dead, should consider, that all his admirers 
will quickly be gone ; and what is their panegyric, 
or his fine monument, to him who knows nothing 
of the matter 7 .3L Aurd. 

Pompous funerals, and sumptuous monuments, 
are made more out of a design to gratify the vani* 
ty of the living, than to do honor to the dead. 
Greatness may build the tomb, but goodness must 
make the epitaph. 

He that is your chief mourner will quickly want 
another for himself. 

When death has once made a dissolution of the 
parts that compose us, there will be so little room 
required to contain them, that it is even ridiculous 
to be concerned about it. Time, which preys 
upon nature itself, will at length consume our tomb, 
though it were of adamant or brass. 

What are honour, fame, wealth, and power, 
when compared with the expectation of a being 
without end, and a happiness adequate to that 
end 7 How poor will these things seem at our last 
hour ! and how joyful will that roan be, who hath 
|ed an honest, virtuous life, and hath travelled on 
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to heareO) though perhaps through the roughest 
ways of poverty, afflicdoa, and contempt. 

Good men are happy both in IHe and death ; 
the wkked are in neither. 

The young may die shortly, bat the aged caiK 
not live long. Green fruit may be plucked aS, or 
shaken down, but the ripe will fall of itself. 

A certain gentleman, upon his death-bed, laid 
this one command upon his wild, son, That he 
should every day of his life be an hour idoae ; 
which he constantly observed, and thereby grow* 
ing serious, became a new man« 

A holy desire of a religious death, is not the 
humour, the fancy, nor the fear of a few men, but 
the serious wish of all. Many have lived wicked- 
ly, but very few, in their senses, have died ao. 

As a good conclusion is an honour to our whole 
life, so a bad one produces infamy, and sullies all 
that went before. 

There is nothing in history which is so impro- 
ving to the.xeader, as those accounts which we 
meet with of the deaths of eminent persons, and of 
their behaviour in that dreadful season. SpeckUar. 

The great philosopher Socrates, on the day of 
his execution, a little before the djn&ught of poison 
was brought to him, while entertaining his friends 
with a discourse on the immortality of the soul, 
said. Whether Grod will approve of. my actions, 
I know not ; but this 1 am sure of, that I have at 
all times made it my endeavour to please lum ; 
and I have a good hope, that this my endeavour 
will be accepted by Ynia. 



Pbilip 111. IQBg of SfMiio, senoasly refl^c^ng 
upon the life he had led in the irorld, cried out 
apon his death.|>ed, Ah ! how happy should I be^ 
bad I spent those twenty-thfee years that I have 
held my kingdom, jn a retirement ! at the skrhe 
time saying to his oonfessor, My concern Is fbr 
fiiy ifoul, not my body. 

Cardinal Wdlsey, one of the greatest mihisters 
of state that^ eVer t^as, poared forth his soul in 
thetd shd Wdhtt: Had 1 beeti idd diligent to servid 
my God, ds I havt beeti to please my king, be 
l^oidd ndt baVfe ibrsaken me now in my gray 
hairs. 

Oatcfinal Rfc^lien, aflet he had given law to 
kll £ur6pe fbf ' many years, confessed to P. du 
Iffottltfi, thkt h6 b^g iforced tkpoA many irregalaf- 
itiei^ in his lifetime, by that which they call reason 
of l^ate, could ttot tell how to satisfy his con^ience 
np6a several a^coants. And being asked oAe day 
by a fViend, Why he was so sadj he answered. 
Th^ soul is a terious thing ; it must be either sad. 
here fbr a moment, or forever. 

Cardiiitll Uazatine, having made religion whol- 
ly subservient to the sectilar interest, discoursing 
one day with a l^rbonne doctor, concerning the 
immortality of the soul, and k man's eternal state, 
said, weeping, O itiy poor soui^ whither wilt thou 
go? And aClerwarcbi seeing the queen-mother, 
said to her, Madatn^ your favours undid me ; and 
\irere 1 to live my time again, I would be a capu» 
f hin rather than a courtier; 

Sir John Mason, privy counsellor to King Hen« 
ty VIU. dc«.| apdn his death.bed deliver^ him. 
self to those about him to this f ur^^ose *^ I havQ 
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seen five princesy and been privy counaeilor to 
four ; I have seen the most remarkable obaerva^ 
tions in foreign parts, and been present at most 
state transactions for thirty years, and have learn- 
ed this afler so many years experience: That 
seriousness is the greatest wisdom, temperance the 
best physic, and a good conscience the best estate ; 
and were I to live again, 1 would change .the court 
for a cloister, my privy caunsellor's bustles for a 
hermit's retirement, and the whole life i lived in 
the palace for one hour's enjoyment of Gkxl in the 
chapel. All things else forsake me, beddes my 
God, my duty, and my prayer. 

Sir Thomas Smith, secretary of state to Queen 
Elizabeth, three months before he died, sent to his 
friends, the bishops of Winchester and Worcester, 
entreating them to show him, out of the n^rd of 
€rod, the plainest and most exact way of making 
his peace with him ; adding that it was a great pity 
that men knew not to what end they were bom in* 
to this world, till they were ready to go out oTit, 

Sir P. Sidney left this his last farewell among 
his acquaintance : Love my memory, cherish my 
friends ; but above all, govern your will and affec- 
tions by the will and word of your Creator; in me 
behold the end of this world, and all its vanities. 

Dr. Donne, a person of great talents and learn- 
ing, being upon his death-bed, and taking his sol- 
emn farewell of his friends, left this observation 
with them : I repent of all my life, but that part 
which 1 spent in communion with GUxl, and doing 
good. 

In ancient time, the pope at his inauguration 
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used to have four marble stones preiented to him, 
out of which he would choose one for his tomb- 
stone. 

In order to our final doom and sentence, there 
needs but this one inquiry, whether we were 
charitable or uncharitable ? for a man who is pos- 
sessed with a true divine charity, has all Christian 
sraces. A man who has not this divine principle, 
has no good in him ; and that is enough to con- 
demn him, without enquiring what evil he hath 
done. Dn. Sherlock, 

Great men who are not animated with the spirit 
of religion, make the ceremony of their funeral 
the last refuge of their vanity. They endeavour 
to fix to their memory that which death is going to 
take from them ; and gathering, as it were, the 
ruins of their glory in pompous encomiums, stately 
mausoleums, and magnificent inscriptions, they 
make a kind of charm of that fimeral pomp, to re- 
move from their minds the mortifying image of 
their sad destiny. M. da Forty. 

Sir W. Raleigh, looking on the monuments of 
princes, made this reflection, O just and mighty 
death ! what none have dared, thou hast done ; and 
whom all the world hath flattered, thou alone hast 
cast out of the worid, and despised ; thou hast 
drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all 
the cruelty and ambition of man, and covered it 
all over with these two narrow words, Hiejacet. 

The daring and bold sinners, who mock at fear 
especially at the fear of God, as a base, unmanly 
passion ; and thoie mighty hectors, the great dis- 
turbers of mankind, will at the last day stand trem- 
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bUng befene their ju4g»- On tho 4»thflir band, ivkb 
what trimnph will good moa lift up HMr headi ; 
the poor and despised ! Their sorrows will fbaii 
fly away like the shades of night at the approach 
of the sun. Dn ISherhck* 

It is certainly necessary to letir^ aoMielines 
from company, to bar the door Hpon busincM and 
diversion ; and, wfien we are thus disengagedt ta 
inspect oyr practice, to state our accouala, uid ei- 
amine our condition ior eternity. CoiUar. 

When I look upon the toraba of the great, e^ttj 
eiBotion of envy dies within me ( when I noad the 
epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinato dosipt 
goes out ; when I meet with the grief of parents 
upon a tomb-stone, my heart meltfl with eompas* 
aion ; when I see the tomb f^- the fMrenla them* 
selvoB, ( 4COQfader the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we muat ao soon follow ; when I aee kiags 
lying by those who deposed them ;■ when I conai^f 
rival wits placed side by side, or the holy mae 
that divided the world wkh their contests and dis* 
putes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on 
the little competitions, factions, and debates of 
mankind ; when I read the several dates of the 
tombs, of some that died yesterday, and some six 
hundred years ago, I consider that great day, 
when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and 
make our appearance together. Additon. 
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From the Economy <ff Human Life* 
Thsxe is but one God, the Author, the Creator, 



ihe^ Gfovertior of the world ; dsiigb^, etoixMl, and 
iacomprehensible. 

i^o^the One who is saprerae, most wise and.be- 
nefie^b^and to him alone, belong worship, ador- 
ation, tllphigiving, and praise/ 

** O reverence the majesty of the Omnipotent ; 
and tempt not bis anger, lest tliou be destroyed.'' 

The providence of <7od ia over all bis misAf^^ 
he ruleth and directeth with infill wisdp«^ - 

He hadi iafltitnted lawa.for. tiie govenunev^ ot 
Ibe world ; he hath wonderfully vacied them in all 
beings ; and each, by his nature, conformetb to hip 

In the dep^s of his mind he revdretkail^now- 
ledge \ the se^ets of f«rtiirity lie «^e9i before 
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The thoughts of thy hcv^ ^J^ naked ti^ bis 
view ; he kopwe^ thy 4eftennination9 before t^ey 
are made> 

With respect to his prescience, there is nothing 
contingent; with respect to his^ providence IJiere 
is nothing accidental. 

Wonderful he is in all his ways.; bis counaels 
are inscrutable ; the maan^ of bi3 louxwledge 
transcendetb thy conception. 

<< Pay therefore to his wisdom all honour and 
veneration ; and bow down thyself in humble and 
submissive obedience to his supreme directios.'* 

The Lord is gracious and beneficent ; he hatk 
created the world in mercy and love. 
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The creatures of his hand declare his goodness 
and all their enjoyments speak his praise: he 
clotheth them with beauty, he supporteth tb^m 
with food, he presenreth with pleasure from gene- 
ration to generatioq. .0 

If we lift up our eyes to the heavens, his glory 
shineth forth; if we cast them down upon the 
earth, it is full of his goodness : the hills and the 
valleys rejoice and sing ; iioldsy rivers, and woods, 
resound his praise. 

But thee, O man ! he hath distinguished with 
peculiar favour ; and exalted thy station above all 
creatures. 

He hath endued thee with reason, to maintain 
thy dominion ; he hath fitted thee with language 
to improve by society ; and exalted thy mind with 
the powers of meditation, to contemplate and adore 
his inimitable perfections. 

And in the laws he hath ordained as the rule of 
thy life, so kindly hath he suited thy duty to thy 
nature, that obecUence to his precepts is happiness 
to thyself. 

** O fear the Lord, therefore, all the days of 
thy life, and walk in the paths which he hath 
opened before thee. Let prudence admonish 
thee, let temperance restrain, let justice guide thy 
hand, benevolence warm thy heart, and gratitude 
to Heaven inspire thee with devotion. These 
shall give thee happiness in thy present 'state, and 
bring thee to the mansions of eternal felicity in the 
paradise of God." 

UND OF BULB QV Jd¥E. ,, 
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